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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: {T 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”~— (Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALAOCE—GREAT PANTOMIME, 
“GULLIVER; or, HARLEQUIN BROBDIGNAG.” By H. B. Farms, 
Produced by E. T. Sairu. DAILY. Miss C. Parkes, Master Percy Roselle, 
One hun and fifty children. Mdlle, Soltke and Corps de Ballet, Transfor- 
mation and other Scenes, by Mr, F. Fenton. Beautiful Decorations, GIANT 
CHRISTMAS TREE. FANCY FAIR. Palace agreeably warmed, Amuse- 
ments, under Mr. Netson Lee’s direction, at 12.30. MEXICAN ATHLETES, 
DE LACY BROTHERS, PERFORMING GOAT, BROTHERS DANIELS, 
D'AUBAN and WARDE, &. 

Skating, Sleighing, Curling, and other Outdoor Sports. 

Admission—Monday to Friday, One Shilling ; Saturday, 2s. 6d., or by guinea season 
tickets. Present issue dating twelve months from Jan, 1. At all entrances. Best 
possible present. Children half-price. Reserved seats, 2s, 6d. and 1s, A large 
reduction on taking ten. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


] ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hatt. 
_4{ —FIFTH SEASON, —Artists at the SECOND CONCERT, WEDNESDAY 
NEXT: Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Arabella Smythe, Miss Jul‘a Elton, and Madame 
Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte,Mr. F. H.Cowen. The Part 
Music under the direction of Mr. Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hartoy. Stalls, 
@s.; balcony, 3s,; area, 28.; gallery and orchestra, 1s.—Tickets of Austin, St, 
James's Hall; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


QOHUBERT SOCIETY, Beernoven Rooms, 27, Harury 
4) Street, W. President—Mr. BENEDICT, Director—Hérr SCHUBERTH. 





Fifth Season, 1871. The 29th, 80th, 31st, and 32nd Concert of this pony since its 
foundation, will take place on the following dates :—Wepnespay. 15th February ; 
Wepwespay, 5th April; Wepyespay, 17th May; Wepnespay, 28th June. Annua’ 
Subscription, Two. Guineas (Reserved Seat), and One Guinea (Unreserved). The 
Card of Membership admits to all Concerts, Soirees, and Meetings of the Society and 
Branches.— The excellent-concerts of the Schiibert Society afford opportunities to 
young rising artists to appear in connection with professors of great reputation.”— Vide 
Press. Prospectuses may be obtained of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W., and full particulars from H. G. Hopper, Hon, Secretary, 27, 
Harley Street, W. 


AORED HARMONIO SOCIETY, Exerzr Hatt.— 
Conductor—Sir Micnagt Costa. On Fripay, January 20th, Menpe.ssonn's 
“ELIJAH.” Subsoription Concert. Principal Vooalists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. Nordblom, and Mr. Santley. ‘Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 6d. Now 
ready, at Exeter Hall, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830, 








Unper THe IMMEDIATS PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


President—Tue Eart or Dup.ey. 
Principal—Proressor W. SteRNDALe Bennett. 


PRIZE VIOLIN. 


One of the valuable Cremona Violins, bequeathed to this Institution by the late 
Charles ben tes will be given as a Prize (should sufficient merit be exhibited) 
to the best Violin Student who shall have been a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music during the Three Terms immediately greeting Christmas, 1871. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


“MHAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME.”— 

This Ballad, by Karz Lucy Warp (words by the Ettrick Shepherd), will be 
sung by MISS FANNY HEYWOOD, at the Saturday Evening Concert, Glasgow, 
teorw (To-nigur), and throughout her tour, Weexes & Co,, 16, Hanover 








R. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept engage- 
ments afier December 25. Address, care of Messrs. Hurcuixes & Romar, 9, 
nduit Street, W. ; or, Mr. Geonce Dotny, 62, New Bond Street, W, 





THE ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA COMPANY 


' °° @LIMrreD), 
THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM. 


THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, JAN. 7, 
ROSSINI’S OPERA, 
“IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 


Il Conte Almaviva Signor FABBRI. Fiorello .. .. Signor PONTI. 
Pe » TORBLLI. | Un Uifiziale *) SENECA, 
» ROCCA, | Berta .. |. Mille, SCASI, 
» BORBLLA. | Rosing .. .. 4, BEDETTI, 
MONDAY, JAN. 9, 
DONIZETT!'S OPERA, 


“L’ELISIR DAMORE.” 


Adina Mdlle. COLOMBO, | Beleore 
Giannetta ,. | 


Nemorino ,. 


» MONARI. | Dalcamare 
Signor FABBRL, 


Signor TORELLI, 
» RBISTORI, 
TUESDAY, JAN. 

ROSSINI’S OPERA, 


“IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA” 


Il Conte Almaviva Signor FABBRI, Fiorello .. .. Bignor PONTA, 
Figaro cs Pe - RELLI, | Un Uffiziale,, » SENECA, 
Don Basilio ‘a »  ROCCA, Berta a +» Malle. SCASI, 

Don Bartolo «» » BORELLA.! Rosinn .. .. 4 BEDETT 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 11, 
Closed for Rehearsal of “ ALI BABA.” 


THURSDAY, JAN. 12, 
ROSSINI'S OPERA, 


“L°ITALIANA IN ALGERI.” 
Isabella Malle. VERALLI, | Mustapha .. Bignor ROCCA, 


Elvira LS on pee y pA » FALLAR, 
Zulma »  MONARI. | Tadeo va -- oo BORELLA, 
Signor FABBRI. 


Lindoro 
FRIDAY, JAN. 18, 
Closed for Full Band Rehearsal of “ALI BABA.” 


SATURDAY, JAN. 
“ALI BABA” 
(THE FORTY THIEVES) 


Comie Opera in Four Acts, composed ex y for The Italian Opera Buffa Com- 
pany (Limited), by Signor Borrzsim, will be produced. 


Composer, Conductor, and Director of the Music Signor TITO MATTEL, 


Doors open at half-past Seven, the Opera commences at Eight o’clock. lea- 
tions for Boxes and Stalls to be made to Mr. Nugent, at the Box-office of the 
Royal, Lyceum, Open daily from Ten till Five. 

Boxes on the Grand Tior, £3 3s.; Stall Tier, £2 12s, éd.; Upper Circle, £1 11s, éd.; 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s. éd.; Grand Tier Dress Seats, 7s.; Upper Cirele Seats, 4s, ; Pit 
Ticket, 2s, 6d,; Amphitheatre, 1s. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
Her Majesty the QUEEN, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
His Royal Mighness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 


President—The Right Hon, the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENOE on Monday, the 16th January. 

Candidates for admission can be rer | at ne der 9 gen on oe the 12th 
t 11 o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 

ee ” a By Order, ‘ JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorau Acapemur oF Mosic, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


R. ALFRED BAYLIS will sing, at Mr. Vernon 

Rigby’s Concert at Wolverhampton, “‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” on 

the 9th of Jancary; and the same popular romance, at Stratford-on-Avon, on 
the 10th. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

GUITAR and CONCERTINA, begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that 

she has returned to Town for the winter season.—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 











COLCHESTER. 


N Wepwespay, January 18th, Barissao’s brilliant 

“YVALSE DE BRAVOURE " will be played +. Joun MacFarrex, in 

her Pianoforte and Vocal Recital. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

MR. WILFORD MORGAN. 
R. WILFORD MORGAN, of the Royal Italian 


Opera, can accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address—18 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


ST. LEGER’S NEW SONGS. 
SONS OF THE BRAVE, AWAKE TO GLORY,” 


AND 
“THE FRENCH SOLDIER’S FAREWELL,” 
Are Published This Day. 
The Music by DESMOND RYAN and TOM BROWNE. 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


IN THE PRESS. 
“((1RAND CUMBERLAND VALSE,” by Epwarp 


Scuuseaetu (dedicated to the Stewards of the Cumberland Ball), will be 
played for the first time at the Cumberland Ball, on Friday, 13th inst, 


UADRILLES.—Well marked for Dancing, most tune- 

fal, and much indemand, All finely Illustrated. 
The Bridal. 4s, The Osborne. 4s, 
The Louise. 4s, The Canary. 4s. 
The Gipsy, The Royal Prussian. 4s, 
La Seine, The Globe, 4s. 

Each post-free at half-price. 
Rozpsrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 


DLLE. LIEBHART will Sing Mr. Waricuron’s 

New and Popular Song, ““NORAH, SWEET NORAH,” at Erith on 

mn iJ fd Jawuaky. Rogpert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Order of all 
a ers, 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,’ 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission te 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 
London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 


“BHELSIZH GALLOP,” 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN, 
By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

















4s, 
4s, 











“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


No. 1. GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. each. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Publio 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ArnaBeLLA GopparD. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reaznt Street, W. 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 


SUNG BY 
Moutz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ T{LY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart's new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co, 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 











OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 
“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,”’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 


The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Douxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI AND SIGNOR BETTINI. 


“MILLE VOLT =z,” 
DUETTINO, PER CONTRALTO E TENORE, 
Parole di METASTASIO, 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PRINCESS AND PAGE,” 


ROMANZA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by FERDINAND LUDWIG. 
Price 4s, 


London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 
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BEETHOVEN. 
BY R. WAGNER.* 


The most original and the cleveres$ of all the publications which 
have as yet — on the Beethoven Anniversary is indisputably 
Beethoven, by Richard Wagner (Leipsic : W. Fritzsch). People looked 
forward anxiously to this book concerning the only composer to whom 
Herr Wagner pays unconditional and enthusiastic homage. Whether 
the reader will, however, find his expectations satisfied, is something we 
may venture to doubt, because only the smaller half of the book relates 
to Beethoven, while the larger portion is taken up with a philosophical 
investigation into the essential nature of music. In this investigation, 
Wagner displays a truly astounding talent for expressing himself in a 
turgid, obscure, and confused manner. He clings convulsively to 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between the Thing-in-Itself (Will) and 
Appearance (the muchness, conditional on space and time, of visible 
objects), in order to make out of it so much metaphysical capital for 
music, The immediate expression of Will is, in his opinion, a cryt 
(a nice maternal lap for music!). Willis the Thing-in-Itself forming 
the basis common to ourselves and to all things without ourselves, and 
consequently the cry, that is to say, sound, tone, music, is the first 
and most immediate manifestation of the innermost marrow of the 
world! Wagner describes the Venetian gondoliers and the Swiss cow- 
herds, and tells us that in their cries the In-Itself of the World “cry” 
to itself! The world of sound stands so extraordinarily high over the 
world of light, and so near to “ the essential nature of the world”’ itself, 
because it is free from the forms of the Apparent, in which the visible 
world must appear, the form of space and embodiment. Were it freed 
from the form of temporalness, it would indeed be the most profound 
revelation of the will, that is, of the In-Self of the world, existing 
without space or time! Yor this reason, Wagner sees true music much 
rather in harmony than in melody, for the latter, as tonal-succession, 
requires time-form, and therefore does not express the timeless In-Self 
of the world so completely as harmony, which consists in the timeless 
simultaneous sounding of toves. Melody and rhythm are for Wagner 
the primeval fall of music from its harmonic “innocence;” for with 
them time-form is imported into music, approximating it to architectonics 
and plasticity, that is: to forms of the visible world, the world of the 
Apparent and of the merely Intellectual. True music is, therefore, 
according to R. Wagner, a single uninterrupted, continuously sounding 
chord, without any rhythmical periodizing ; a musical Om-Om-uttering, 
after the manner of the Brahmins, for as such it would approach nearest 
to the unchangeable 'Thing-in-Itself, the “ Will,” as the revelation of the 
latter, Palestrina’s music, in which “ the rhythm is only first percep- 
tible by the change in the harmonic succession of chords” (page 21), is 
regarded by Wagner, therefore, as the dream-picture of the world in 
the manner fullest of presentiment, because it is further than any 
other from time-form. Unfortunately, we must reply that even the 
mere “ change in the succession of chords” cannot take place without 
time-form, so that the timeless revelation comes to nothing after all! 
Music first begins with a succession of tones; single sounds are not 
music, any more than single lines and colours are painting. With this 
placing of music in the immediate proximity of the essential nature of 
the world, is connected the part assigned to the dream, which, for 
music, Wagner puts in the place of waking consciousness. The brain 
(the intellect) may, according to Schopenhauer, be excited from with- 
out, that is, through the visible world of the Apparent, as well as from 
within, that is, through the Will, the world in self; in the first place, it 
arrives at experience in the light of consciousness, but, in the second, 
to the unconscious dream. The dream is, aécording to Schopenhauer, 
a more direct revelation of the essential nature of the world than the 
Apparent accessible to consciousness, It is, therefore, “ prophetic,” 
rendering perceptible to the senses the essential nature of the world; 
and the dreamer, a kind of clearseer. We know how deeply Schopen- 
hauer plunged into this favourite idea of dreams, clearseeing and 
spiritseeing, so that we often fancy we are listening to a philosophical 
old woman prating about the mysterious signs and omens which will 
guide her to win the great prize in a lottery. R. Wagner lays dreams 
still further under contribution for the benefit of music; if, he says, music 
is the revelation of the esential. nature of the world nearer than aught 
else to that nature, the musician is the real clearseer; and musical 
conception, related to the allegorical dream. This would, however, be 
rather a proof that the prohibited elements, melody and rhythm—in 
one word, time-form—belong of necessity to music, for the “dream- 





* From the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
t The original German word is “Geschrei,” a “ shriek, screech, scream, 
cry.” Of the English equivalents I have adopted, perhaps, the least Wag- 
herian. But the reader can substitute, if he chooses, “ shriek,” “ screech,” or 
scream,” as more in keeping with the vigorous, and somewhat eccentric style, 
of the great Musician of the Future — Translator, 








ing ” intellect cannot dream any way otherwise than in time-form, At 
separate logical monstrosities, such as that (page 20) of a“ cerebral 
qualification by means of which the musician sees the inward In-Self of 
the world which is closed to all perception ” (despite of which he perceives 
it!), we shall not make the slightest pause. On the whole, Wagner 
will probably earn but little thanks for his efforts to make out of music, 
which is a very beautiful art, a thoroughly bad system of metaphysics. 

But what has Beethoven to do with this theory which treats him 
only as a great dreamer, instead of explaining him as a great artist ? 
Richard Wagner answers us in the following sentence :—“ Through 
these forms” (musical forms) ‘“ to have so penetrated into the inner- 
most essential nature of music, that froin this side he was able to cast 
back the inward light of the clearseer to without, in order to show us 
these forms again only according to their inward significance, this was 
the work of our great Beethoven, whom, therefore, we have to set 
before us as the true concentration of a musician.” We see even here 
that Wagner beholds in Beethoven not merely the greatest, but the 
only great and true musician. When he says of Beethoven : ‘‘ He utters 
the profoundest wisdom in a language which his reason does not under- 
stand,” we feel inclined to ask—How do we know that it is ‘‘ wisdom ” 
when it is spoken in a language which “reason” does not understand ? 
Wagner explains himself more fully by advancing the assertion : 
“Through Beethoven the German mind redeemed the human mind 
from deep shame. For,” he continues, ‘while Beethoven raised, out of 
its most innate essential nature, music, which had been degraded into a 
mere pleasing art, to the height of its sublime mission, he opened up 
for us the comprehension of that art out of which the world is explained 
as decisively to each consciousness as the profoundest philosophy could 
explain it only to the thinker versed in ideas.” 

After Wagner has applied a metaphysical standard to music, we are 
not astonished that Haydn and Mozart are somewhat hardly treated by 
him. In the works of Beethoven’s predecessors, Wagner sees ‘‘a 
painted transparency by daylight, a pseudo-work of art belonging to a 
thoroughly low kind of art, exhibited as a decoration for festivals, at 
princes’ tables, etc.” It was, he says, “ first through Beethoven that 
melody, emancipated from fashion, and changing tastes, became raised 
into an ever-valid and purely human type.” It is almost unnecessary 
to point out how appreciation and injustice are here mixed up together. 
Haydn and Mozart, living, as they did, under perfectly different cir- 
cumstances, both artistic and social, to Beethoven, certainly wrote for 
“fashion” a great deal that has perished with fashion ; but Beethoven, 
also, wrote some, though, it is true, only a few such compositions, which, 
in their turn, are forgotten. To declare, however, those great and 
genuine wor:  “ Haydn’s and Mozart’s, which still live with undi- 
minished freshnuss even at the present day—those works by virtue of 
which their creators are for us precisely Haydn and Mozart, as distinct 
from their numerous gallant contemporaries, once no less petted than 
themselves—those works of art, with their melodies drawn from 
the deepest recesses of the mind—are merely so much “ fashion- 
able music,” is a crime which ought fot to have been com- 
mitted, even “for the greater honour of Beethoven.” Wagner's 
remarks on Beethoven’s personal character and style contain many 
a striking and clever touch, but, at the same time, instances of error 
and of caprice. Thus we may designate it as a brilliant notion on 
Wagner's part to behold in Beethoven’s deafness a circumstance pro- 
moting his sublime mission. “ For the outward world was now utterly 
obliterated for him, not, however, because blindness robbed him of the 
sight of it, but because deafness at last kept it distant from his ear. 
‘The ear was the only organ through which the outward world still 
forced its way to disturb him; for his eye, that world had long since 
died out.’ Beethoven, the musician, without the sense of hearing, is 
for Wagner a “blinded seer,” ‘a world wandering among men, 
the In-Self of the world as a wandering man.” It is not, however, in 
keeping with truth to say that it was not untilafter the commencement 
of his deafness that “ the essential nature of things spoke to him in the 
tranquil light of beauty, while wondrous joyoushess permeates all his 


seeing, and shapes,” so that no art “ever created aught so joyous as 


the tone-works of Beethoven during the divine time of his utter deaf- 
ness.” The Symphonies in A major and F major, adduced by Wagner 
in support of this assertion, cannot of themselves prove aug t against 
the character of the very great majority of Beethoven’s compositions. 
It is precisely in his first period, and consequently before his deafness 
commenced, that they breathe throughout joyousness, innocence, and 
content; the same remark applies to the early Sonatas, the six Quartets, 
Op. 18, the Septet, and the first two Symphonies. At the time of his 
“ utter deafness,” that is, in his third period, Beethoven's works became 
grander and more transcendental, but, in the same degree, more 
gloomy, more enigmatical, and more painful. In order to explain how 
Beethoven became the great composer he was, in the midst of “ the 
real frivolity” which constituted the mind of the a pe of Vienna, 
and ‘ caused a degrading tendency in music, the only art cultivated in 
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Austria,” Wagner asserts that in Beethoven there lived “the whole 
spirit of German Protestantism.” An impartial biographer will hardly 
be able to subscribe to this assertion, and still less to the assertion 
appended to it, that Sebastian Bach was “ the Bible of his faith,” Beet- 
hoven’s “holiest book,” through which “he himself became holy. 

Wonderful are some of the ideas in which Richard Wagner indulges 
on the Ninth Symphony, which has “to render clear to us the 
fundamental tendencies of the nature of our Holy One.” “The 
same impulse,” says Wagner, “ which guided Beethoven's Reason- 
Perception to construct for himself the good man, guided him in 
the production of the melody of this good man!” While Haydn, 
remaining in a lower sphere, flew to the folk’s tune “of the Hungarian '(?) 
“ peasant-dance nearest to his hand,” ‘“ Beethoven, with an Hungarian 
peasant-dance, played to the whole of Nature.” Where it is in Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony that the starting point lies, from which 
Wagner deduces his reform of the musical drama, is not clear to us up 
to the present moment. ‘The leap over from instrumental to vocal 
music,” so emphatically praised in it, does not now require to be first 
introduced into opera, which already begins and likewise concludes 
with vocal music. In the finale to this symphony there lies, too, 
according to Wagner’s assertion, “ nothing formally unheard ; it isa 
cantata with text words, with which the music enters in no different 
relation than with any other vocal text.” But what we feel at the 
“leap over” in question, is “ altogether comparable to the impulse on 
awaking from a deeply-agitating dream, and the significant fact for the 
art-genius of mankind is that this impetus provokes, in this case, an 
artistic act, by which new power, the capability of creating the highest 
kind of work of art is afforded to this genius.” Such a work of art 
can be nothing but “the most complete drama, and consequently one 
lying far above the work of regular poetic art.” In his philosophical 
hallucinations Wagner now soars to the assertion: ‘‘ Music quite of 
itself includes the drama, since the drama, on the other hand, expresses 
the only idea, adequate for music, of the world. The drama towers 
above the limits of the poetic art, precisely in the same manner that 
music towers above those of every other art!” With a tread that 
keeps becoming stronger and more conscious, Wagner now approaches 
his Art-Work of the Future. Nothing analagous to Shakspere’s dramas 
as productions of superhuman genius can be found elsewhere than in 
Beethoven's music. It is true that Shakspere was only a great poet, 
and Beethoven only a great musician. What has to follow, out of ‘“ the 
identity of the Shaksperian and the Beethovenian drama,” can evi- 
dently be only the work of a poet-musician, who is a Shakspere and 
Beethoven in one, Whether we possess such a man, and what his 
name is, are facts not expressly stated, though we are informed that his 
creation must bear the same relation to “Opera” as a Shaksperian 
piece to a mere literary drama, or a Symphony of Beethoven's to 
operatic music. Ep. Hans.ick. 

—o—_ 


EMINENT MODERN BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 


A distinguished contributor to the Atheneum, distinguished that is from 
the others by signing himself “ Q.” is now engaged in giving from time to 
time his own views of modern English dramatic authors. ‘ Q.” is evidently 
well qualified for his task, his freedom from prejudice being sufficient to satisfy 
one of the conditions imposed upon a critic by Dean Swift. As Mr. “Q.” 
has not got on very far with his work, Jr. P. begs to offer him some assis- 
tance, which will facilitate his progress and enable him to correct whatever 
mistakes into which he may up to this time have inadvertently fallen. Dramatic 
authors, with these eyes upon them, will now have to mind their P and their 
Q. and Mr. P. reccommends the critic of the Atheneum henceforth in 
theatrical matters to take his Q from Mr. P. 

We will commence with Mr. Planché. If he is the youngest, he is at all 
events the most rising author of the present day. His strong tendency towards 
the sensational in the few plays of his which have as yet been produeed make 
us fear for his future. His treatment of his subject is thoroughly original, and 
every scene evinces the rough bold touches of uncontrolled genius. Time will 
doubtless correct the faults of youth, and will teach him that one epigram is 
worth a hundred real conflagrations and bond fide express trains on the stage. 

Tom Taylor.—Another of our rising young dramatists. His avowed 

ignorance of modern languages is certainly a drawback to him in his career, 
as otherwise he might have already been able to study the works of the great 
masters of tragedy and comedy in France and Germany. Let us remind him 
that application will overcome all such obstacles as neglected education pre- 
sents. His pantomimes are replete with humour, a great deal of which, 
however, we regret to say, is lost by the injudicious use of large heads, through 
which articulate sounds cannot penetrate. He will be wiser next Christmas. 
_ John Maddison Morton.—A promising tragic writer. We regret to see 
in him a tendency to follow too closely the old classic Greek models, which are 
totally unsuited to the time, and, indeed, are only specimens of dramatic art in 
its first stage. Mr. Morton's tragedy, Boxandcoz, has already drawn tears 
from most playgoers. We are anxiously awaiting his next effort. 

Dionysius Boucicault.—This author belongs to the milk-and-water 





school of effeminate drama. Rejecting all situations and sensational effects, 
he relies entirely upon his dialogue, which is generally in blank verse, and 
leaves nothing for the eye to rest on. He will never take rank among our first 
dramatists until he quits this school-girlish style, and feeds himself and his 
audience upon far stronger meat than he has hitherto done. He shows to 
best advantage in a very small theatre with little actors; and, indeed, we may 
set him down as facile princeps among charade writers and such mild 
drawing-room entertainments as may be found by non-play-goers at the 
Polytechnic. 

R. Reece seldom writes now. His style is too laboured for the present 
generation ; and his subjects, being invariably taken from some fearful legend 
of fraud, duplicity, and vice in its worst form, would hardly, in these fastidi- 
ous days, pass the severe scrutiny of the Chamberlain’s office. — 

Palgrave Simpson.—If this gentleman could be cured of his love of mere 
boisterous fun, and a habit of introducing any wild scenes that may occur to 
him, regardless of the advance of the story, and if he would aim at graceful 
polish in dialogue, and eschew exuberance of slang, he might with practice 
some day achieve success. He is deficient in the art of construction, but no 
doubt this faculty may be ultimately acquired if he will only persevere, and 
carefully study his art. 

Thomas Robertson.—More perhaps a historian than a dramatist, as his 
works tend to prove. His style is somewhat promptuous and high-flown, 
the fault, no doubt, of his early training under the Kembles. His works 
can only be seen to advantage on the boards of Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 

Watts Phillips.—Chiefly known by his brisk burlesques. His chief 
excellence consists in his power of getting rhymes out of most unlikely words. 
His works have always been of an ephemeral character, and will never entitle 
him to the rank of an English classic. 

F. C. Burnand.—This author may have perhaps some claim upon our 
memory as a writer of the school of the great German Kotzebue, whose 
style he has too servilely followed ever to warrant our including him among 
the list of original British dramatists. His dramas are seldom under ten 
acts, are less fitted for the stage than the closet, and though here and 
there the student may come upon a gem of deep poetic thought, yet it is 
almost entirely lost in the setting. His plays, deeply imbued, or as Phillip 
Kemble would have said, Kotzebued, with Teutonic metaphysical subtleties, 
will never take hold on the English public, until (absit omen!) Germany 
has invaded, and German thought has pervaded our much-loved island 
home. 

Dr. Westland Marston.—It is pleasant to turn from the sombre gloom 
of Mr. Burnand’s writings to the lively, sprightly pieces, one third spectacle, 
one third ballet, one third extravaganza, of Dr. W. Marston. He cannot, 
perhaps, dance himself, but he is the cause of dancing in others, and no man 
can inspire his actors with the genuine chic of a can-can or a breakdown 
so well as Dr. W. Marston. His jingling rhyme is funny without 
vulgarity, his subjects, generally chosen from fairy lore, are of a genial 
character, and we may set Dr. W. Marston down as eminently the dramatist 
for juveniles, 

Arthur Sketchley.—Known chiefly by his equestrian dramas. With 
the decline of Astley’s, Mr. Sketchley’s occupation has well-nigh gone. 
His plays depended upon their being well mounted, and some of his dialogue 
(in days when dialogue was really worth listening to) ought to be remembered 
for its breadth of sentiment and its pointed political allusions. He is a master 
of horse effects, and was able himself to instruct his actors in their various 
roles. There is some talk of a theatre being subsidized by Government for the 
especial performance of the Sketchley-Equestrain Drama; but we fear the 
scheme will fall to the ground. 

“Q” of the Atheneum is perfectly welcome to make what use he likes of 
the above information from his friend “‘ Mr, P.” Punch. 


Oxrorp Orruevs Socrery.—On Friday last the members of the Oxford 


Orpheus Society presented their honorary conductor (Dr. Stainer) 
with a testimonial, asa mark of esteem, and acknowledgment of his 
services as the honorary conductor of the Society since its establish- 
ment, seven years ago. The testimonial consisted of a silver inkstand, 
mounted on a stand of black bog oak. On two circular plates of silver, 
one on either side of the ink-vase, the following inscription is 
engraved :—“ Presented to John Stainer, Fsq., Mus, Doc., M.A., by the 
Members of the Oxford Orpheus Society.” ‘The testimonial was offered by 
Mr. James Jenkins (president), several members being present. It 
was executed by Mr. Osmond, of St. Aldate’s. 


Monicu,—The Theatre Royal devoted three days to the Beethoven 
Centenary, On Friday, the 16th December, there was a model per- 
formance of chamber music in the Residenztheater ; on Saturday, there 
was a Symphony, supplemented by a Mass; and on Sunday, the 18th, 
Goethe’s Eymont, with Beethoven's music.—The Centenary was com- 
memorated at the Volkstheater by the performance of the piece entitled 
Beethoven, and written by Herr Schmidt. By the way, his Majesty the 
King of Bavaria has forbidden any of Offenbach’s operas being for the 
future performed at this theatre. 
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ENGLISH OPERA IN AMERICA. 
(CONCLUDED.) 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Mr. William Castle (an Englishman by birth) has long held the 

ition of principal tenor in the English opera companies of America, 
and as such co-operated with the famous Parepa-Rosa troupe. He has 
a light and extensive voice, well under control, and can sing up to A 
natural and B flat with remarkable brightness of tone. His mezza voce 
is peculiarly sweet, and he excels in the rendering of pieces requiring 
tenderness and pathos. Asan actor, too, Mr. W. Castle has striking 
merits. His Don Cesar de Bazan in Maritana, Rochester in The 
Puritan’s Daughter, and Lionel in Martha, being really admirable per- 
formances. Like Mrs. Zelda Seguin, the justly celebrated contralto, he 
has certainly no superior, if he have an equal, at this moment on the 
British American operatic stage. 

Mr. S. Campbell, the Jasso, has a rich, sonorous voice; with long 
experience as a public singer, and in so-called “ heavy” parts can use 
his ponderous, impressive tones in a very appropriate and effective 
manner. 

Mr. Nordblom (tenor) now singing successfully in England, you 
have doubtless heard, though not yet upon the stage, where he appears 
to much greater advantage than in the concert-room. As Thaddeus 
in The Bohemian Girl, Don Ottavio in Don Giovanni, and Basilio in 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Mr. Nordblom was greatly successful during the 
tour, and deservedly so. That Mr. Nordblom should invariably win 
encores for the sorgs, ‘‘ You’ll remember me” and “ The fair land of 
Poland,” which are “familiar as household words” all over America, 
was not astonishing ; but the vocalist must have something uncommon 
in him who could as constantly elicit redemands for such compositions 
as “Il mio tesoro,” and Basilio’s cavatina in B flat, which are most 
assuredly not in the ad captandum style. 

Mr. Edward Seguin, though not abundantly rich in vocal means, is 
one of the best singing-actors on any stage. His Lord Allcash in Fra 
Diavolo, Devilshoof in The Bohemian Girl, and Perez in Le Domino 
Noir, are one and all life-like impersonations. 

of Mrs. Zelda Seguin, his wife, 1 have already spoken; and respect- 
ing Mdme. Parepa-Rosa herself, Miss Rose Hersee, and Mr. Alberto 
Laurence, I cannot certainly tell you anything you do not know 
already. ‘I'hese were the principal members of the Parepa-Rosa troupe 
who, together with a well-selected band and chorus, made the most 
brilliantly successful tour (nine months in duration) ever made here by 
any operatic company whatever, English, French, German, or Italian, 
bringing to the fortunate speculators a previously unheard of profit. 
But it is in an artistic sense that the triumphant achievements of the 
Parepa-Rosa party chiefly deserve to live in musical history. Had Mr. 
Carl Rosa not possessed a genuine love for fine music he would have 
listened to the advice of “old stagers” and been scared from attempt- 
ing the production of operas like Der Freischiitz, Oberon, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Le Domino Noir,—the last four at least never 
having been given in English on the American stage; but as the 
sequel showed, Mr. Rosa saw further than his advisers: for these first- 
class works turned out immense pecially The Marriage of 
Figaro and Oberon, which drew better houses than any other operas 
during the season, although failure had been generally expected. 

Thus the Parepa-Rosa expedition proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that there is a countless English-speaking population on this 
vast continent ready and willing to support English opera, or opera 
in English, in the handsomest and most remunerative way, when 
thoroughly well done and complete in every department, as it was for 
the first time in America by this troupe, whose travelling force alone 
amounted to more than sixty persons. It proved that there may 
eventually be a rich field here for the British composer when he can 
find none at all (can he find any now?) in his own country; that in 
writing our own ballads we are at the same time writing those of a 
kindred people, thereby increasing the intimate sympathy, and drawing 
more closely together the psychological bonds which should for ever 
unite the two foremost nations of the earth; and further, that the spirit 
and discretion displayed by Mr. Carl Rosa in managing English opera 
here, might possibly be transferred to the old country during a part of 
the year, and become the means of resuscitating and still further 
developing English opera in England iteelf. 

New York, Dec. 20. 





Grarz.—The Beethoven Centenary was celebrated in a very appro- 
priate manner, Herr Kreibig, the manager of the Landschaftliches 
Theater, gave a performance, on the 16th December, of Fidelio, the 
Teceipts being devoted to the Musicians’ Pension Fund. The house 
Was exceedingly full, as it was, also, on the following day, the 17th, 
when the attraction was Goethe's Egmont, with Beethoven’s music. A 
Festival Concert got up by Professor Augustus Pott, likewise on the 
17th, was most numerously attended. 





CHRISTINE NILSSON AT TORONTO. 


(From the “ Toronto Evening Ezpress.”) 


Last night witnessed one of the most brilliant assemblages that have 
gathered in the Music Hall for a number of years. The room was crowded in 
all parts with the élite of the city, and a large number of strangers from the 
other side of the line. The programme was excellent, and the performers 
were brilliant stars, only veiling their splendour in the presence of Malle. 
Nilsson, the centre of attraction. Instead ofcommencing by the piece set down 
in the programme, Malle. Nilsson electrified the audience by coming forward to 
the foot-lights and singing the national anthem in such a manner, that none 
could hear unmoved; her voice rang through the strains, and created an 
enthusiastic impression that increased with each new appearance. In speaking 
of Mdlle. Nilsson, we renounce comparisons. What is it whether she be as 
great as Jenny Lind, Sontag, or Bosio. If there is one thing certain about 
her, it is that she is original, and must be judged by herself. No matter how 
we may compare her with others, no matter how we classify the quality of a 
fine voice, the requirements of a singer, and say she has not, or has all these, 
we have defined nothing if we leave out her individuality, so northern in type, 
yet so unique and peculiarly her own. This is the great secret of her charm. 
Next to her grace and beauty, the sweet smile and frank, cordial manner, the 
attention is caught in the strange little original ways and action seemingly 
wilfal and coquettish, with which she keeps the audience waiting for her song. 
Then she begins, and her listeners are spell-bound and delighted, her voice 
being purely northern, like herself, white (so to say) and colourless till some 
emotion colour it. A voice from the mountains, pure and spiritual, not sensu- 
ous and full of southern warmth as a permanent condition, but quickly flushed 
witli colour in the play of feelings like her own lustrous complexion. The 
harmony between her nature and her voice is perfect. Voice, look, smile, all 
are one—in fact, she is such an artist as inspires respect, mingled with affection 
and enthusiasm, subdued by reverence. Nature has been, indeed, prodigal 
in charms; and when the fairy godmother poured out the gifts of fortune, 
there was no malignant spirit present to mar the beautiful creation. “ It is 
impossible,” some one has remarked, “to convey the nature of harmonies to 
one born deaf,” and equally impossible would it be by any amount of word- 
painting to convey even a faint idea of the marvellous beauties of Mdlle. 
Nilsson’s voice and manner to those who did not hear her last night. The 
warbling of birds and murmuring of waters, and the sounds of silver-keyed 
instruments might assist the imagination, but only feebly, in conceiving the 
intensifying charm of the human voice. Malle. Nilsson is the child of music, 
She is at once its embodiment and deity! It is needless to say that every 
song was encored; but it must be added that the fair young singer, with a 
kindness beyond what could have been expected, replied to every demand. 
The rest of the company, whether old favourites or making a first appearance, 
alike won golden opinions from all those who heard them. The audience were 
pleased with them, and they were pleased with the audience. 


——9—— 
NILSSONIANA. 
(From the “ Syracuse Semaphore.”) 


Miss Christine Nilsson, accompanied by her chaperon, Mrs. Richardson, and 
her business manager, Mr. Jarrett, of London, “did the city” on Saturday fore- 
noon, going up James Street, in the region of the salt works, &c., &c. She 
expressed herself well pleased with the city, especially with James Street, over 
whose beauty she waxed quite enthusiastic. A city that could boast “such fine 
residences, each standing in the midst of a park,” she thought must be a city 
of great wealth. She was struck with the antiquity of the name of Syracuse, 
as have been other travellers. When she returned to Europe she would tell 
her friends that she had visited ‘‘Rome,” “Syracuse,” ‘‘ Utica,” “ Palmyra,” 
“Memphis,” and other great cities of antiquity. Miss Nilsson does not mean 
to leave America without having seen some of its wonders. She expresses 
great desire to behold the wonders of Niagara, and declares that she shall stop 
there a day before going on to Toronto and Detroit. A banquet, to be given 
by the Swedes, awaits her at Chicago, where the troupe remains a fortnight. 

Mammoth Cave is another American wonder which she intends to take in (if 
we can “take in” a cave!) after singing at Louisville. She is much pleased 
with America, and says she shall return after her European engagements are 
filled. She is much pestered by applications for charity. Already since her 
arrival she has given away several thousand dollars. Even in Syracuse some 
people came to beseech her aid, on the grounds that they were “* Swedes ”— 
when they couldn't speak a word of Swedish! Mr. Jarrett discovered that 
they were impostors, and Mademoiselle was not troubled with them. Miss 
Nilsson speaks English quite well, but with a French accent. Since she was a 
little girl and “played the fiddle,” the most of her life has been spent in 
France. In the Franco-Prussian war her sympathies are strongly with “‘ Poor 
France.” At the French Fair in New York she sold flowers at one table. 
Three roses, which were in her hair, she sold at fifty dollars each—which was 
cheap for a Nilsson souvenir ! ; 

The Nilsson party left by the 2.20 train for Rochester, where they give a 
Mademoiselle expressed a preference for the American 


concert to-night. r or , 
They were easier to ride in and “ more 


(Palace) cars over the European. 
sociable.” 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The fifth season of these well-conducted entertainments began on Wednesday 
night in St. James’s Hall, under the direction, as heretofore, of Mr. John 
Boosey. We shall hardly be required to prove the raison d’étve of so well- 
established a thing as the Ballad Concert, although in some quarters it still 
receives no better welcome than a sneer. The vast majority of persons— 
among them, for a surety, the whole of Wednesday night’s large audience—are con- 
tent to remember that the song and ballad have received the sanction of the 
highest musical genius; that they are things of power all the world over, 
because entering more than any other form of art into the home-life of the 
people; and that whatever tends to elevate their character deserves encourage- 
ment and support. 
how far these facts are permitted to exert their rightful influence in aid of the 
partiality for ‘‘a good song, well sung,” which belongs more or less to the eom- 
position of us all. Wednesday night’s programme was distinguished by the 
usual judicious mixture of things new and old. First among the novelties 
came Mrs. Phillips’s ‘ Cushla Machree,” a pretty and characteristic ditty, 
entrusted to Miss Arabella Smythe, who, later in the evening, contributed 
another—Henriette’s ‘* Where'er thou art is home to me ”—with equal success. 
C.S. Help’s “Ellen Dale” is an effective addition to the repertory of contralto 
songs, and gains much in Mdlle. Drasdil’s hands, the far from lightsome style 
of that lady being exactly suited to its mournful and expressive strains. A 
new ballad, ‘The Two Roses,” by Mr. F. H. Cowen, which Madame Patey 
rendered to perfection, is not only worthy the young composer's fame, but 


The continued success of Mr. Boosey’s enterprise shows 


deserves to be as popular in the drawing-room as its dramatic namesake is in 
the theatre. Other selections, if not absolutely new, like the foregoing, had 
all the freshness of that which is little known. There were, for example, 
Hatton’s “ Christmas Bells,” and Molloy’s “ Wandering Jew,” both splendidly 
sung by Mr. Santley, and both encored ; Claribel’s “ You and I,” and Vaughan’s 
“T gave my love,” delivered by Mr. W. H. Cummings in his most artistic 
manner; and Aidé’s “ Little May,” to which Miss Edith Wynne lent all the 
charm of her expressive style. How many old songs were sung cannot here be 
told in detail. Enough that among them Miss Wynne’s “ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” and Mr. Cummings’s “Draw the sword, Scotland” (encored), were 
conspicuous for the favour they received. Mr. J. L. Hatton and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen accompanied the solos, which were varied by part-songs, given under 
the experienced direction of Mr. Fielding. 

Madame Arabella Goddard was the only instrumentalist engaged; but she 
proved a host in herself, winning encores both for Thalberg’s fantasia on Don 
Giovanni and that by Benedict on Der Freischiitz. Nothing could have been 
more brilliant than her playing of each, and nothing more satisfactory than the 
prompt and hearty way in which the fact was recognized by her audience. In 
response to the first encore Madame Goddard played “Home, sweet home,” 
and to the second, ‘The Last Rose of Summer” (both by Thalberg, and both 
evidently great favourites with the audience). 

At the second concert, to be given next Wednesday, Miss Edith Wynne and 
Mr. Santley will again appear, besides Mr. Sims Reeves, with Mr. F, H. Cowen 
as solo pianist. 


Praaue.—On the occasion of the Beethoven Centenary, the Emperor 
of Austria bestowed the Cross of the Franz-Joseph Order upon Dr. 
A. W. Ambros, in recognition of that gentleman’s exertions in the field 
of musically historival iuvestigation.—The rehearsals of Herr R. 
Wagner's Meistersinger have begun, but there is not muc!: probability 
that the work will be produced before the first of February, at the 
earliest. 

Sauzpurc.—The Beethoven Jubilee was duly celebrated here. On 
the.17th, there was an extra performance at the Theatre, when the 
programme included Lenau’s poem on Beethoven; the chorus of 
Prisoners (sung by the members of the Liedertafel) from Videlio; and 
Goethe's E gmonit—of course with Beethoven’s music. On the 18th, 
the members of the Liedertafel and Singacademie, combined, gave a 
performance of the Missa Solennis in D. 

Sr. Pererspurcu.—A new four-act opera, entitled Amalat-Beck, the 
words by M. Weltmann, music by M. Afanasjeff, was produced lately 
at the Russian Operahouse, but without any very great success. Of 
course, the composer was called for at the fall of the curtain—but we 
know that recalls on a first night are not always unerring indications 
of the prolonged popularity of a work.—A large sum was realized at a 
concert given in aid of the fund for erecting a monument to Glinka. 
The programme consisted exclusively of works by the deceased 
master, 





THE MORAY MINSTRELS. 
Yo the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 

Dear Sir,—In your last week’s gossipping leader you enquire—* Who 
are the Moray Minstrels?” Permit me to answer. They are a set of 
genial, kind-hearted gentlemen, who practise part-singing as a relief 
and diversion from their artistic and professional avocations. True it 
is that the fragrant weed and the flowing bowl are not always absent 
at their private meetings. But is it not also true that wherever musi- 
cians, critical or executive, do congregate, whether at the Denbigh 
Bull, the Mountain Admiral, or at any other hostelry of perfidious 
Albion, there the sparkling cup and the calumet of peace (or discord) 
are surely and swiftly passed around? No one says of the musician 
that inspiriting fluids and consoling fumes are necessary to produce 
that “flow of soul” which distinguishes their conversation. Nor 
would it be just to charge the Moray Minstrels with a need of spirituous 
and narcotic auxiliaries in order to appreciate the “concord of sweet 
sounds.” ‘The truth is, they love music for its own sweet sake; also, 
they cherish friendships for the professors of the art; and, in cases of 
need, are as bountiful as secret in their charity. In proof of this, I will 
cite a case in which I was personally concerned. Some two years ago, 
a member of our orchestras was stricken with a disease, which recently 
proved fatal. On visiting him, I ascertained he had no pecuniary 
resources, and reported the fact to a leading member of the ‘* Morays,” 
to whom the poor man was known, and at whose instance the Minstrels 
gave a concert, from the proceeds of which upwards of £200 was placed 
at the disposal of the invalid. This is sure evidence they have active 
sympathy for musical artists, and it would not be difficult to prove they 
have devotion for the art itself. ‘I'o venerate Beethoven, they put 
their programme into mourning on his birthday: they can also put 
themselves in the garments of unostentatious and respectful charity 
for an instrumental performer. ‘Therefore I would ery, ‘ More, aye, 
many more such minstrels,”—I am, dear Sir, yours, with all devotion, 

January 3rd, 1870. Pencerpp Gwrryn. 

P.S.—A Happy New Year to you.—P. G. 


[We are charmed to hear from the illustrious Welsh bard—may his 
voice never be less, nor his waist-girth larger—above all charmed to 
receive his good account of the Morays. But we never doubted the 
possibility of blended charity and burnt cork, nor ceased to believe that 
the diamond tear of sympathy with distress may glisten on a sable skin, 
By the way, we are informed on excellent authority that the Moray 
Minstrels do not black their faces. Good, so far, but the bones and 
banjo question remains uncleared; also that of the conundrums.— 
Ep. M. W.) 


eee) en 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
“ST, PETER.” 


The Liverpool Porcupine thus noticed Mr. Benedict’s oratorio, on the 
occasion of its first performance by the local Philharmonic Society :— 

“ The last concert for 1870, given by the Philharmonic Society on Dec. 20th, 
was devoted to the performance of Mr. Benedict's new oratorio, St. Peter, and 
was, in many respects, the most enjoyable of the twelve concerts given in this 
year. Mr. Benedict's last and greatest work has produced ‘an impression 
created by no similar work of late years; and although it is impossible to 
perceive one-half the beauties of St. Peter upon a first hearing, enough was 
discovered on Tuesday to satisfy the audience as to the genius of Mr. Benedict, 
as displayed in the highest form of musical composition. It is indeed hard for 
an oratorio writer, coming after the great musical genius whose Alijah and St. 
Paul hold undisputed rank as the greatest musical inspirations and most 
finished musical works of this century, to find a community sufficiently liberal 
to allow excellence comparable in the remotest degree to the offspring of 
Mendelssohn's genius; but Mr. Benedict, in composing St. Peter, has found 
admirers not only ready to go this far, but to award a much higher meed of 
praise. Any notice of St. J’eler itself must be left until next week. For the 
present we shall content ourselves with merely chronicling the uniform excel- 
lence of the performance of the new oratorio, which was produced in a manner 
worthy of the work and its composer. ‘This was indeed only what the stb- 
scribers had a right to expeet—although this performance furnishes a great 
contrast to the manner in which Rossini’s Mass was bronght out last season. 
The choruses—in which there was some really hard work—were sung correctly 
and with steadiness, with ene or two trifling exceptions; and we take these 
important qualities as compensation for the frequent absence of piano contrasts. 
Precisely the same slightly qualified commendation is due to the band.” 


DiisseLvorv.—A local paper, the Anzeiger, says that the fact of people 
expressing their deep respect for the manes of a great man is fre- 
quently nothing more than a piece of rhodomontade, and that this is 
proved by the concert given to commemorate the Beethoven Centenary. 
‘The receipts did not cover the expenves. On the contrary, there was 
a deficit of 100 rix-do)lare. 
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MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From our Original Correspondent.) 


Meglio tardi che mai! It is rather late; but before I shall speak 
about the Beethoven Festival taking place just now, I must send you a 
summary report on the musical events going on in Vienna during the 

nt season of 1870-71. The old Karnthnerthortheater has been 
definitively condemned to demolition. The vague hope to preserve it 
for the opera buffa has completely vanished, without any valid or 
logical reason. This old temple of the melodramatic art of the Austrian 
capital, which welcomed the most celebrated composers as well as the 
greatest singers of the 18th and 19th century under its roof existed 
during more than a hundred years. Orfeo ed Euridice ot Gluck was 
the very first grand opera performed, on the 8th of April, 1762, upon 
this imperial stage, then just rebuilt. The present new magnificent 
operahouse, capitally suited for grand musical dramas, although emin- 
ently possessing the acoustic qualities required, is still too large for 
the buffa and semiseria opera, with their simple mis-en-scéne and their 
more or less limited number of performers.* 

Two operas, belonging to this genre: Fra Diavolo of Auber, and Le 
Nozze di Figaro of Mozart, brought out with a new cast and scenery, on 
the new stage, at the beginning of the current season, have given 
evidence of this my own assertion, and although for the vocal, as well 
as for the instrumental part, they were executed with the greatest 
precision, still they lost the charm of something familiar, indispensable 
to comedy, I should nearly say, that in such instances, the frame 
crushes the picture. 

An analytical critique about the execution of the single first parts in 
those two named operas has no artistical importance whatever, the 
singers to whom they were entrusted being mediocre or bad. Some 
exceptions are, however, Herr Beck, as Almaviva, in the Nozze, and 
Minnie Hauck, as Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo, and Susanna, in the Figaro of 
Mozart. It is also an act of justice not to forget Frl. Ehnn, who is charm- 
ing as Cherubino, in the last-named opera. Quite far from being a perfect 
singer, Frl. Ehnn has got so much grace as to make her interesting. 
It is only a pity that her voice, a mezzo-soprano, has been spoiled 
by singing soprano parte. Die Judin, of Halévy, disappeared from the 
répértoire since many years, is the only grand novelty brought out this 
season. The mise-en-scéne of it is the most splendid one, and historically 
true, and it gives once more an excellent proof of the high capacities of 
the director, Counselor Dingetsledt. 

The execution of Die Judin is perfect for the orchestral part, as well 
as for the chorus; not the same can be said in regard to the first singers. 
The Ebnn, as the heroine, has some moments of elevated intentions, but 
reaching only the pathetical spheres. For the great dramatical accents 
she lacks the conception as well as the physical strength. The tenor, 
Labatt, acts and declamates capitally well the part of Eleazar, but in 
the cantabile his thoroughly guttural voice, as well as his bad method, 
bring him down to the level of a third-rate singer. Rokitansky has 
been very successful in the personification of the Cardinal, and he 
sings the Romanza of the first act exceedingly well; but he is not so 
happy in the malediction of the second act, requiring some high notes 
which are no more at his disposition. Toa certain Fr. Siegstadt, one 
of the so many singers unworthy of a first-rate theatre, with a mediocre 
voice, and not possessing even the shadow of talent, was intrusted the 
important part of the Princess. Another sacrilege was to give the part 
of the prince-lover to Herr Pirk, a tenor buffo, who is as unhappy in 

rforming it as the public is in seeing and hearing him. Of course, 

is serenata has been cut out. 

The impression left by such a performance is a mixture of disgust 
and delight, because in complex the vocal execution is as bad as the 
orchestral and musical parts of the opera are excellent. Who has heard 
the Ebrea, at Covent Garden, as I did on the 1850, performed by 
Viardot, Mario, Tamberlik, Castellan, and Formes, cannot be so very 
easily satisfied with Die Judin of 1870, at the Imperial Theatre of 
Vienna, as 80 many reporters and amateurs are. Don Giovanni, 





*On the opening of this beautiful theatre on the 25th of May, 1869, 
among ali the different musical reporters of Vienna, as well as of the many 
foreigners who came expressly for the occasion, I was the only one asserting, 
through technical as well as physical demonstrations, that the new room was 
excellently constructed for music, and that it was only the hearing of the 
musical critics (generally very little acquainted with scientifical notions) which 
had to become familiar with, and accustomed to its acoustic proportions, like 
the singers, the orchestra, and the visitors, till then used to the small Karnth- 
nerthortheater, or to some other theatres, belonging to a second or third category. 
My report, published at the time in the Musical World, as well as in the 

énéstrel of Paris, met with a great opposition (of course without any alle- 
gation, as usually !) on the part of the musical press, excepting Die Deutsche 
Musikzeitung of Mayence, and Die Tonhalle of Leipsic. How changed 
(after a year) is the opinion of all the detractors of this Thédtre Modéle 
on the subject ! 








Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Faust, Romeo and Giulietta, Fidelio, Marta, 
Ugonotti, Roberto il Diavolo, Muta di Portici, Trovatore, Ballo in Mas« 

— alternating with some ballets, form the répertoire of our opera- 
ouse. 

The great Phillharmonic Concerts, under Dessoff’s direction, alter- 
nate (on Sundays) with the great concerts of the Conservatoire, under 
Hellmesberger’s baton. So do also the quartet Fiorentino with Hellmes- 
berger’s quartet. The Amateur Orchestra Society, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Heisller, has already given two successful concerts out of the six 


| announced as usually. Nothing new or worthy a special notice has been 


produced by the said different musical societies. We had,in November 
last, two concerts given by Herr Leschetizky, professor of the pianoforte 
at the Conservatoire of Petersburgh, assisted by his wife, a mediocre 


amateur with a broken mezzo-soprano, for the vocal part. ‘I'he professor 
; is undoubtedly a great pianist with regard to technical skill, but wants a 
little more pathos and expression. Meeting with the due appreciation 


on the part of the selected audience, he was enthusiastically applauded 
on performing different pieces of old and modern masters. Mr. Lesche- 
tizky’s greatest success, however, was achieved by his splendid render- 
ing of the irresistible Gavotte, in E minor, of E. Silas, dedicated to E. 
Pauer, which was frenetically redemanded from the electrified public. 
Indeed, I know very few modern compositions, belonging to the 
classical style, being so effective and taking as this Gavotte. Its 
melodica] subjects, as well as its rhythmical forms, are the most original 
ones, and the hearing of this beautiful musical conception made me 
deplore that such a genial and productive composer as E. Silas is very 
nearly lost for the art, being buried teaching in a corner of the populated 
desert called London, where, just as in Paris, not the more gifted with 
his modesty but the more dexterous with his savoir faire and impu- 
dence attracts the attention of the waving millions of inhabitants, who, 
in their agitated life, have not the time to look out in search of a real 
talent, and accept the one imposed, as such, to them by the press, the 
advertisements, and the cliques! 

The private productions of pupils at our Conservatoire begun on the 
9th of November last, and are going on every fortnight, revealing 
many first-rate talents among the pianists and singers of both sexes. 

A new entertainment has been organized in Vienna by the Gesell- 
chaft der Musikfreunde, this winter—ten soirées given in the splendid 
localities of the Conservatoire. The programme begins with a capital 
concert, to which all the celebrities of Vienna contribute, occasionally 
with chorus and orchestra. After the concert a supper, a /a carte, is 
served in the small rooms, and about twelve o’clock Strauss, with his 
brilliant orchestra, invites to dance the numerous and selected party. 
The first three soirées on the 12th and 26th of November, and on the 
10th of December, have been very successful. On the 28th of January 
we shall have a grand ball, and on the 11th of February a féte costumee. 
The tickets for the season cost twenty-five florins each, and the receipt 
till to-day is gone beyond 25,000 florins! 

Avis aux lecteurs for English managers.—Happy Christmas !|—Yours 
truly, SaLvaTorE Saverto BacpassanRe. 

P.S.—Last news:—Count Webna as Intendant, in the place of Baron 
Minch ; the Burghtheater’s Director, Wolff, en pension ; Director Franz 
von Dingelstedt, from the Imperial Opera, goes to the Burgtheaterin the 
same character, and has been named K. K. Hofrath ; Hofkapellmeister 
Johann Herbeck has been promoted to Director of the Hofopern- 
theater. 

ae eee 
PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR J. W. GLOVER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

= On Tuesday eve last a few of the many friends of Professor Glover took the 
opportunity afforded by a musical soirée given at the house of a distinguished 
amateur in Dublin to present him with a handsome conducting baton 
elegantly mounted in native (Wicklow) silver. This presentation is intended to 
commemorate the production of the Professor's cantata, St. Patrick at Tara, 
which was performed last summer at the Antient Concert Hall, for the benefit 
of an old and deserving Institution, Mercer's Hospital, in aid of whieh charity 
(en passant it may be interesting to recall) theimmortal Handel gave, and con- 
ducted in person, his oratorio of the Messiah, one hundred and thirty years ago. 
Mr. Glover's cantata created a great sensation in musical circles in Dublin, 
at the time of its introduction, and it was universally admitted to be a most 
meritorious work, worthy alike of the subject and composer; therefore, to record 
their appreciation of it, his friends and admirers made this appropriate pre- 
sentation to him, the artistic embellishments of which admirably illustrated the 
nationality of the work. 


Breakrast.—Errs’s Cocoa.—GrareruL aNp ComrortTinc.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :— By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills." Each 
packet is labelled: James Errs & Co., IH pathic C , London, Also 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1870-71. 
Diecror—Mr. S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE NINTH CONCERT WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 911, 1871. 


To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 


QUINTET, in E flat, for Pianoforte, two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—Madame Szarvapy, MM. Srravs, L. Ries, Zersini, and 
Piatti .. at « ss * ~ at - “ .. Schumann, 

RECIT, and AIR, “ Tyrannic love" (by desire)—Herr Stocksavusen.. Handel, 

SONATA, in C sharp minor (The Moonlight), for Pianoforte alone— 

Madame Szarvapy (WiILHELMINA CLAUss) ae rit By .. Beethoven; 


PART II, 


PRELUDE, ALLEMANDE, and COURANTE, in D major, for 
Violoncello alone—Signor Piatti on - aad ee - 
SONGS, {1 Wi Neugierige” .. ‘ si 


“ Widmung” .. + Pie ait af oe F an 
Herr STocKHAusEy. 
QUARTET, in G major, Op. 10, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—MM. Srravs, L. Ries, Zexbisi, and Piatti .. oe 
Conductor Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 1s, Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, 
28, Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings; R. W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street; and Chappell & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 

N.B,—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 

Place only. 


Bach. 
. Schubert. 
Schumann, 


Mozart, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Pavt Moist.—Boieldieu’s last finished opera was Les deux Nuits, 


Mr. Suratey Brooxs.—Faint, the portrait painter, has moved to 
Powers’ block. 


Taeropore Vincent Parer.—M. Gounod has composed at least two 
orchestral symphonies; for at least two have been heard in public. 
‘They are early works. In other respects Mr. Paper is wrong. 

Txomas Noon Gapp.—No. The passage was as subjoined :— 

“ Mr. * * * again showed great reluctance to let his music go on speaking 
for itself. He insists on the license of an interpreter, and too often puts a 
gloss of his own on what he has to interpret. The gloss is not always an 
improvement. Among the first of the Monday Popular favourites is the 
Kreutzer Sonata; and it was listened to on this occasion with increased interest 
because played by Madame * * * for the first time. We have no alternative 
but to say that the playing was a disappointment; more, perhaps, because of 
undue expectation, than want of ability in the artist. Madame * * * did so 
well all through the season that her audience began to look upon her as a 
Joachim. But when the very gifted lady came forward to play a work chiefly 
associated with Joachim, it was found that a slight mistake had been 
made. The fault was not Madame * * *’s, nor is she any the worse for 
- result. She was always second to the prince of fiddlers; she is second to 

im still.” 


Dr. SterHen Piump.—We are luckily able to satisfy Dr. Plump. 
The speech of Mr. Charles Mathews,’on taking his leave of Manchester, 
before setting out for Australia was literally as follows (we quote from 
memory ) :— 

“ Ladies nd Gentlemen,—I intended to have given you a surprise to-night, but un- 
fortunately the bills have intercepted me, and have let out the secret that I am going 
to Australia. It is quite true I am going to Australia, I am used to going abroad 
every year—on the Continent, to Switzerland, &c.—for a two months’ holiday, and I 
take my wife to air herself. But this time I am going for a two years’ holiday. It 
only takes two hours to go from Dover to Calais ; it will take two months to go from 
hore to Australia—of course, overland. I have long thought of making an excursion 
te the antipodes, and feel sure they will treat me kindly and send me back well. I 
hope I shall bring back plenty of colonial produce. I must go to them sooner or 
Jater—the sooner the better, lest I get too old and lose my faculties, When at 
the antipodes, I shan’t know whether I am standing on my head or my heels, and 
I hope I shall come back right side up.” 


The pieces in which Mr. Mathews played on this occasion were Used 
Up, Cool as a Cucumber, and Patter versus Clatter. 








MARRIAGE. 
On December 27th, the Rev. Tuomas Granam to Mary, daughter of 
George B. Allen, Mus, B., Oxford. 
DEATH. 
On New Year’s-Day, Rosenr Usuer Snow, aged 21, eldest and 
dearly-loved son of Mr. R. U. Syow, of Manor Road, Lorrimore Square. 





NOTICE. 

To ApDvVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusICAL WORLD is at Messrs, 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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TWO WORTHY OBJECTS. 

HE present is a time for appeals on behalf of worthy objects, 

no matter what their nature; a disposition being prevalent, 

just as a new year opens, to signalize it by doing something left 
undone in the old year. Now we want to show our readers a 
couple of institutions, each excellent in its way, on behalf of 
which their sympathies should be enlisted. One is, the Italian 
Opera Buffa just established at the Lyceum Theatre. In the first 
instance we leave out of sight attendant circumstances, and make 
the abstract proposition that any effort calculated to drag 
Italian Opera out of its well-worn rule has a claim upon support. 
We all know that Italian Opera of late years has meant prime 
donne and nothing else. Hence the wearisome repetitions of a 
dozen works which serve as well as anything else to display the 
ladies’ charms. But not even the languid tenants of an omnibus 
box would hold that such a state of things is exactly what it 
should be. Opera, after all, counts for something; and a not 
unreasonable desire is spreading that works and not women 
should have first consideration. Now the Lyceum Opera 
Bufa is extremely likely to gratify this desire, for the 
sufficient reason that it cannot afford to engage the light 
of “stars,” and must depend for atttraction upon a varied 
repertory and a good ensemble, Its resources, as regards the 
former, are immense. Indeed, we might say, almost without ex- 
aggeration, that the Anglo-Italian lyric stage knows nothing of 
Italian opera bufa. A few works have been given from time to 
time, because they have suited the prima donna of the hour: but 
the vast mass remains untouched; while of non-Italian comic 
operas which might easily be adapted, the name is Legion. In 
both classes are many sure of a welcome from the musical public, 
and not less sure to attract amateurs who profess no special 
knowledge. ‘That these have not been made familiar is a disgrace, 
the responsibility of which we must all bear more or less, but 
from which the Lyceum managers may, if properly encouraged, do 
something to relieve us. It should be added that the resources 
already developed by the new enterprise are far from con- 
temptible, Perfect representations have not yet been given, it is 
true; but the materials for something good are there, and only 
need careful working up. Signor ‘lito Mattei, for example, will 
have a capital orchestra when a few more “strings” are added ; 
the chorus is already excellent, while among the artists who have 
appeared are some on whom English managers will do well to keep 
an eye. If, therefore, the directors are content to go on steadily 
improving the details of their representations, and show sufficient 
energy in the production of meritorious novelty, they will deserve 
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the success which we hope may reward their efforts. At all 
events, 80 long as they do this, every well-wisher to art is under 
an obligation to. extend both moral and material support. 

Our second deserving object is the Ballad Concerts, which 
began last Wednesday, in St. James's Hall, with Mr. John Boosey 
as manager. Nay, Mr. High Art, do not turn away with that 
supercilious curl of the lip. A ballad, we know, is a humble mem- 
ber of the great musical family, and finds favour with humble 
people, but none the less has it a right to encouragement. For 
pity’s sake, let us keep superfine ideas out of artistic circles. We 
want none of that spirit among us which sneers at everything from 
which homely folk get pleasure, and tries to believe that the 
sweets of life are not worth having unless served up on silver 
plate. If, therefore, anybody curls his lip at ballads, and ballad 
concerts, as at things infinitely contemptible, let him be told to 
mend bis manners. Why, the objects of his scorn are more power- 
ful than all the superfine ideas ventilated by all his fellows put 
together! They go into every home, are welcome guests alike in 
the drawing-room and the kitchen, and influence more or less 
every circle of society. To despise the ballad, therefore, is a 
blunder; and when we see enterprises such as that over which Mr. 
Boosey presides, aiming to cultivate a taste for the best things of 
the kind, and stimulating composers to conscientious exertions 
in its department, we have no choice but to approve. Moreover, 
these Ballad Concerts, at which artists like Miss Wynne, Madame 
Patey, Mr, Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley appear, serve admirably 
as lessons in an art for which everybody, at some time or other, seeks 
to qualify. Who, with a voice—or without a voice, for the matter 
of that—has not, does not, or will not, set up as an amateur 
warbler of songs and ballads? How much the listeners some- 
times endure in consequence need not be told ; and it is no small 
advantage that aspiring vocalists can hear from artists like those 
we have named, how the work should be done. On every ground, 
therefore, let us wish well to the Ballad Concerts. They occupy 
no mean place in a perfect scheme of musical entertainment ; and, 
properly conducted, confer no mean advantages. 


eee Qos 


THE ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA. 


This undertaking has commenced with real spirit at the Lyceum 
Theatre. Already two operas—Rossini’s Jtaliana in Algeri and Doui- 
zetti’s Elisir d’ Amore—have been given, and two complete companies 
of utter strangers have been heard. To-night a third company, 
equally of strangers, will be tested in the Barbiere. Here is an embarras 
de richesses, and no mistake, Elsewhere (in our leading columns) we 
have referred in general terms to this promising speculation. At 
Present we must be content to add that the performances hitherto have 
been in the highest degree creditable, and that more than one new 
singer has appeared who will in all likelihood make some mark. We 
shall await the appearance of the third company’s essayal before enter- 
ing into detailed criticism. 

Such an institution as Italian opera buffa (pure) has long been a 
desideratum in London ; and we shall only be too glad if it is reserved 
for us to welcome it as a permanent winter attraction at the Lyceum 
Theatre—the proportions and dimensions of which are so admirably 
suited to the purpose. 

Tue fifth concert of the ‘Society of Amateur Musicians,” 
whose performances are directed with such zeal and ability by 
Mr. Henry Baumer, took place on Tuesday, at St. James’s Hall, 
im presence of a brilliant crowd of “rank and fashion.” ‘lhe 
amateurs showed marked improvement, in an interesting selection 
from Handel’ s Alexander's Feast, beginning with the overture, 
and ending with the chorus, “Let old Timotheus.” ‘The second 
part was miscellaneous. The audience seemed greatly pleased, 
and with excellent reason. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM AND THE MINISTER. 


As it is the last feather that breaks the camel’s back, so it seems that 
a trifling misunderstanding will do for a statesman whom all previous 
attacks have been impotent to remove. Herr von Miler, our 
Minister of Church and Educational Affairs, in bis official capacity is 
the supreme superintendent of every school in the country, whether 
public or private. Not long ago, it appears, he meddled with the 
Berlin Academy of Music, a Goverment institution under the immediate 
auspices of Herr Joachim, the famous violinist. Some teacher of the 
Academy having incurred the displeasure of the Minister an injunc- 
tion went forth to the director of the establishment to dismiss the 
objectionable individual forthwith. To this Herr Joachim replied by 
resigning, on the ground that his functions had been improperly inter- 
fered with by an injudicious chief. Thelatter would have been indifferent 
to the loss of the celebrated artist, but the King at Versailles, hearing of 
the story, and reflecting that there is but one Joachim, though there 
are hundreds of thousands who might be made into as good a minister 
as Miler, begged the virtuoso to remain, and his Excellency to pay 
less attention to the musical department of the State. Herr Joachim 
receiving at the same time the sole right of appointing and dismissing 
the professors under him, this constituted so sensible a diminution of the 
ministerial dignity, that it seems Herr von Miuhler is determined to go. 
You are aware what an unenviable notoriety he enjoys for neglecting the 
intellectual education of the Prussian youth, and cramming the children 
with dogmatic mat*er to the lasting injury of reason and faith alike. 
As one of the possible candidates for his office is mentioned Herr von 
Kendell, the friend and hitherto the confidential assistant of Count 
Bismarck in the conduct of foreign affairs.—(“ Times” correspondence 
from Berlin—Jan. 5th.) 


—— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tue Liverpool Porcupine has been using one of its many quills 
to excellent purpose. Made fretful by continued ungenerous and 
untruthful aspersions upon Mr. Sims Reeves, it has shot forth the 
following :— 

“‘So many hasty and ungenerous observations have been uttered respecting 
this gentleman’s non-appearance in this town at Tuesday's concert that a few 
remarks may not be unwelcome. In the first place, we may state that Mr. 
Reeves is, and always has been, a most temperate person ; the fact that he has 
retained his wondrous vocal powers unimpaired will confirm this assertion to 
the reflective. No other living tenor has done so. His indispositions are 
sometimes ascribed to caprice ; but we have yet to learn that he can afford to 
indulge in soexpensiveahobby. When we affirmthat Mr Reeves has been obliged 
through indispositions to forfeit engagements during the past week of no trivial 
value, in the previous one of 300 guineas, and in the anterior week of 300 to 
400 guineas, we have perhaps written enough toconvincethe sceptical, and to in- 
duce a more generous construction hereafter of his conduct. Like many other 
artists he is of an extremely sensitive temperament to a degree that is commonly 
called ‘ hippish.” Unlike Mr. Santley or Mr. Sothern, he attempts not to 
neutralize or counteract this tendeney—shall we call it complaint—by robust 
out-door recreations. The former does so by long daily walks, the latter by 
equestrian excercise; and, by the way, is invariably out twice a week with 
hounds during the hunting season. Mr. Sims Reeves is an artist who has 
attained for himself a niche in the temple of fame, and of whom Englishmen 
have reason to be proud. All men who achieve eminence incur one penalty— 
that of misrepresentation, which is the offspring too often of malice, but more 
frequently of thoughtlessness, which, like bad money, passes without detection 
for atime. Verbum Sapientibus.” 

Bravo! friend Porcupine—when we need a champion, may you be 
to the fore. 


A LIVERPUDLIAN voice has been uplifted against the system by 
which popular artists ask and obtain enormous salaries. Thus 
says the Porcupine :— 

“The Liverpool Philharmonic Society's season 1871 is expected to be an 
unusually satisfactory one. Owing to the troubles on the Continent many of 
the operahouses are closed, and these which are open do not pay expenses, 
owing to singers not appreciating the difficulties of the time. What do our 
readers think of a second-rate baritone, of French descent, demanding sixty 
guineas for one appearance, or an eminent soprano asking 500 guineas for two 
appearances ? If our local society could afford to pay such terms, they ought 
not to do so. It is to be hoped that sundry artists who have repeatedly 
appeared in opera and at the Philharmonic (ad nauseam) will be less prom- 
inent during the coming season.” 
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The subjoined, which was cut from the * * * * a year since, is 
still applicable to certain undertakings :— 


Advertising is certainly making progress. The burlesques and pantomimes 
are full of tradesmen’s puffs. At * * * * a well-known firm of haber- 
dashers have a scene to themselves for the exhibition of their Christmas 
goods, while * * * * introduces a similar display on behalf of a rival 
establishment. At the * * * *, again, a so-called seientific lecture is 
devoted to the glorification of a pushing watchmaker. Perhaps the pulpit 
will be invaded next. Sermons interlarded with réclames of cheap coals and 
Gladstonian claret would no doubt command their price. Among other 
novelties of advertising we may also note that the attractions of the * * 
* * * Museum are fully proclaimed by advertisement in the theatrical 
column of the * * * *. Whenever any question is raised as to a new grant 
of money for the ‘boilers,’ triumphant reference is always made to the 
popularity of the institution as compared with the othér museums; but why 
should this system of advertising be confined to only one of the national 
collections ?. “Why should not Professor * * * be allowed to advertise his 
stuffed beasts, and Sir * * * * his fossils in the same way ?” 


Tue accounts of the recent musical Festival at Birmingham, 
having been at length closed and audited, show a profit after all 
expenses, of £6,084 6s. 7d. Immediately after the Festival £5,000 
was paid to the General Hospital by Mr. Richard Peyton, Chair- 
man of the Orchestral Committee, who at the weekly Board, on 
Friday week, was to hand over the balance of £1,084 6s. 7d. In 
a pecuniary seuse the Birmingham Festival of 1870 is the most 
successful ever known. In 1823 the profits amounted to £5,806 ; 
in 1864, to £5,256; and in 1867, to £5,541. ‘The total amount 
realized for the charity since the foundation of the music-meeting 
(in 1768) is £96,204. 

MDLLe. CuristiNe NILsson appears to be stimulating the poetic 
faculties of the United States critics in an extraordinary degree. 
The critic of the Utica Morning Herald (December 9) declares 
that her voice combines the ‘richness of the violin with the 
smoothness of the flute,” and, what is still more wonderful, that, 
“* throughout its whole compass there is a tone of sadness which 
seems like the wail of a broken heart.” After ‘‘ Una voce,” we 
are informed that ‘all were carried along on the wave of sym- 
pathy which flowed so strongly and steadily from her” (so that 
instead of being attracted they must have been repelled). About 
Mdlle. Nilsson’s singing of the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer” let the 
writer speak for himself ; what he says is too good to condense :— 


“ As Andrew Jackson Davis would say, she appeared to go into the ‘ interior 
condition.’ When her lips parted, there came forth a strain of such tender 
sentiment, such subdued sadness, that it would melt a heart of ice. She 
seemed redolent with the spirit of sweet and meditative melancholy. Her 
appearance in the encore, ‘The Old Folks at Home’ was none the less striking. 
The very impersonation of home-sickness, she lifted this popular ballad into the 
sphere of poetry and art, and left the heart of the listener laden with the sym- 
pathy awakened by a true sorrow. The strains p: ured forth were sobbing with 
grief, and as mournful and wild as the wind soughing and sighing through the 
pines of the South. In the last two pieces she revealed the secret of her mar- 
vellous success. She is not only artistic and possessed of a fine voice, but her 
song seems burdened with the grief of a broken heart, and she is singing her 
soul away. Like Philomel, she sings with her breast against a thorn.” 


“* How is that for high ?” might, with still greater propriety, be 
asked by the Philadelphia Evening City Item. 





Prstu.—The Beethoven Centenary was inaugurated, on the 14th 
December, by a performance of Eymont; then came Fidelio, on the 
second evening; while, on the third, there was a grand concert under 
the Abbate Franz Liszt’s direction, in the Redoutensaal, 


Ps 


REIGNING v. FOOLING. 


Once on a throne with royal air 

A court fool sat and looked disdaining, 
When asked what he was doing there, 

He pompously made answer—Reigning. 
If those who reign reply should deign, 
How oft, if asked the same, whilst ruling, 
High mounted on the same machine, 
They might retort and answer—Jooling. 


VVAVLVVLVVVVVVVVVEVESESTE 
RANVVVVERVVVVE VPUVVUVUEUES 


—Liverpool Porcupine. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


Hutt.—The News of December eulogizes Mdlle. Corani’s singing in 
the Messiah, and writes as follows :— 


“ To Mdlle. Corani (the prima donna of the Grand Opera, St. Peters- 
burgh) was allotted the chief soprano music, and the high expectations 
which had been formed with respect to her capabilities were justified 
by the manner in which she sang. Mdlle. Corani sang ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth’ so faultlessly, with such pathos and refinement, 
that audience, band, chorus, and conductor—everyone enthusiastically 
cheered her when she resumed her seat; but not even this flatter- 
ing recognition elicited a response—ercores being eschewed and pro- 
perly so.” 


Leicester.—In the Journal of December 30th we read as follows :— 

“ A concert, in aid of the St. Andrew's Organ Fund, was given in the 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, by Mr. and Madame Gilbert, of tho 
Royal Academy of Music, Miss Bromley, and Messrs. Belcher, E. 
Sankey, C. Sankey, and A. Sankey, and, both from the pieces and the 
manner in which they were rendered, proved one of the best concerts 
of the year. The programme included the ‘Gratius Agimus,’ ‘Cujus 
Animam,’ and ‘ Quis est homo,’ of Rossini; ‘ Tears euch as tender 
fathers shed,’ ‘ Farewell, ye limpid strearos,’ and ‘Si tra i ceppi,’ 
of Handel; ‘If with all your hearts,” and ‘O rest in the Lord,’ of 
Mendelssohn; and many compositions by Beethoven, Mozart, Gounod, 
Costa, Verdi, Weber, and Gluck. Madame Gilbert was in splendid 
voice, and the piano playing of Mr. Gilbert was such a treat as the 
musical amateurs of Leicester seldom enloy. If a concert of the same 
character is repeated, we venture to predict that it will command a still 
greater attendance, and that the largest music hall in the town will be 
required.” 


——)——— 


Bead, Mark, Learn, and Infourdly Digest | 


In applying words to music, it frequently happens that the finest senti- 
ments, and most polished verses of modern languages, are rendered unintelligible: 
Even the simplest and plainest rules of giving a short note to a short syllable, 
a long to a long; and-of accentuating the measure and natural cadence of the 
verse, which, it may be supposed, the mere reading would point out, to a good 
ear and understanding, are but too frequently neglected. But if my theory be 
correct, no song should come to judgment separated from its melody, and in 
like manner no air written for words, should be treated, when considered alone, 
as otherwise than incomplete, It is the want of attention to this principle, on 
the part of both lyrist and composer, which has laid so heavy a reproach on 
the English language, as being unfitted for music. Many of our poets have 
done too much out of the fullness of their stores; they have been too prodigal 
of thought, too lavish of rich and suggestive epithets. They have finished their 
creations down to their minutest ornament—forgetting that they were after- 
wards to pass into the hands of the musician, and that the dainty attire, and 
armour cap & pte in which they were already clad were only encumbrances in 
his way, injurious to their beauty as a whole, when completed. If we look at 
the stanzas left by Metastasio, we shall find them (putting their musical flow 
out of the question) only so many graceful outlines ready to receive colour. It 
is the same precisely with the lyrics of Moore ; we are borne along by the flow 
of their numbers, without being stopped in our course by any conceit which 
we must pause to examine, or interrupted by any change of sentiment, which 
invites, if it does not compel, our fancies in a new direction, Lyric poets and 
musicians, have long been at variance with each other. The former complain 
that their verses are spoiled from the manner in which they are set to music, 
and the latter, that the best specimens of poetry are so deficient in lyric cha- 
racter that it is impossible to do justice to them without rendering the music 
insigniticant. Both of these complaints are but too well founded. Poets teo 
often forget that it is the passions only thatcan sing, and that the understand- 
ing speaks; and vocal composers as seldom reflect that the chief excellence in 
their art consists in EXPREsSsION. All singers should carefully study the sen- 
timent and proper pronunciation of the words sung, the appropriate adaption of 
airs to the words, and their clear and distinct enunciation ; for without under- 
standing the true design of the music, and the sense of the words,’ how can 
they appropriately execute them? They should be thoroughly versed in the 
various forms and descriptions of poetry, and of musical subjects, not only in 
reference to sense, but musical and poetical measure, accent, cadence, and em- 
phasis. Without a knowledge of these things no one can be a good and effect- 
ive singer, however fine his voice. Should we wonder, then, that so many feel 
little or no interest in this subject, know so little of it, and draw out the words 
without the least regard to their meaning or effect. It is in consequence of 
this criminal apathy, that amateurs and even public vocalists sometimes violate 
the plainest principles of correct pronunciation in singing—and make themselves 
look ridiculous in exhibiting their own wonderful powers of execution by 
attempting to adorn pure Jrish melody with those excruciating grace notes 
which are as foreign to the subject as a wreath of artificial flowers surmounting 
the branches of a genuine rose tree. White. 
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THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL AT VIENNA. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

The descendants of Beethoven living here—namely: his niece, 
Madame Naske-Beethoven, her two married daughters, Mesdames 
Weidinger and Heimler, together with an unmarried daughter and a 
granddaughter—attended, in boxes placed at their service by the Con- 
mittee, all the performances of the Centenary Festival. The latter 
attracted a large number of visitors, among whom may be men- 
tioned MM. Lenz, Nohl, and Thayer, Beethoven’s biographers ; 
M. Dessoff, the Russian composer; and Dr. Bach, director 
of the Mozarteum, Salzburg. The Corporation of Vienna have not 
been forgetful of the great composer's birth any more than have the 
art-lovers, more especially so called, of the capital, though they have 
selected their own way of proceeding. They refused to take any share 
in the festivities, especially the grand banquet, but they voted a sum of 
6,000 florins to the Beethoven Fund, for the assistance of poor and 
talented musicians—A number of well-known musicians living in 
Berlin sent from that capital a laurel wreath, with the request that Dr. 
Standhartner would lay it upon Beethoven's grave. The ribbon of the 
wreath bore inscribed the following names :—Clara Schumann, Joseph 
and ‘Amalie Joachim, Julie and Anna von Asten, Bernhard Scholz, de 
Ahna, Robert Radecke, Max Bruch, Friedrich Kiel, and Ernest Rudorf. 
On the 17th ult. Dr. Standhartner personally performed the honourable 
service demanded of him.—A Russian lady, Mdlle. de Pantschulitschef, 
to express her delight at the Beethoven Centenary Festival, has pre- 
sented Herr Herbeck with a conductor's stick, richly adorned with 
diamonds and rubies, It is to be used by him when conducting the 
Egmont music. By the way, talking of Herr Herbeck, the Emperor 
has signed the decree appointing him director of the Imperial Opera- 
house, 


ae Qe 


Su Immortal Hutter. 


The inhabitants of Rheims, says a French paper, have, it is well known, 
been compelled for some time past by the Prussian governor to carry lanterns. 
whenever they go out at night. Every evening, therefore, the cafés were 
illuminated after a gloomy fashion by great stable lamps hung on the hat-pegs 
under the hats of their owners, A hatter in the place determined to improve 
on the system; he exposed Chinese lanterns for sale in his window, the lower 
part of which contained a pasteboard cap, so that the lantern might be 
worn on the head and the upper part of it lighted. In the window was a 
placard advertising “ Coiffures d’ordonnance.” The Prussian officials, how- 
ever, seized the unlucky lantern-hats, and informed the hatter that if he 
repeated the offence he would instantly be transported to Prussia. 


[Cotffures d’ordonnance !—Can a nation boasting such a hatter 
ever be annihilated? No!—A.8.S.] 


— 


S Ribul tothe Immortal Hatter. 


M. Felix Pyat, writing to a French paper about Christmas in 
England, says:— : 

“Christmas is the great English féte—the Protestant Carnival—an Anglo- 
Saxon gala—a gross, pagan, monstrous orgie—a Roman feast, in which the 
vomitorium is not wanting. And the eaters of ‘ bif’ laugh at us for eating 
frogs. Singular nation !—the most Biblical and the most material of Europe— 
the best Christians and the greatest gluttons. They cannot celebrate a 
religious féte without eating. On Holy Friday they eat buns, and for this 
reason they call it Good Friday. Good, indeed, for them, if not for God. 
They Pronounce messe ‘mass,’ boudin ‘pudding,’ bif-tek ‘beef steak,’ and 
108-bif * roast beef"! ‘Their pudding is made of suet, sugar, currants, and tea. 
The mess is boiled for 15 days, sometimes for six months; then it is con- 
sidered delicious. No pudding, no Christmas. The repast is sacred, and the 
English meditate over it for six months in advance. They are the only people 
who put money in a savings bank for a dinner. Each poor family econonizes 
for months, and takes a shilling to a publican every Saturday of the year, in 
return for which, on Christmas-day, they gorge themselves, and are sick for a 
week after. This is their religion—thus they adore their God. One of their 


———— shops is kept by a butcher-clergyman, and over his door is a 
ext. 


[4 Butcher-clergyman!—Can a nation boasting such a rival of the 
“Immortal Hatter” ever be annihilated? No!—‘‘ God be praised !”— 
as King William the Victorious would say.—A. 8. S. ] 





AN ASS AT AN ORGAN. 

We are very indulgent to our friends the ultra-Ritualists, because we 
believe that as the poor boys grow into men they will be ashamed of 
their effeminate absurdities. But we must draw the line somewhere, 
and if we permit a good deal of millinery and mountebankery in a 
beardless young priest, we really cannot stand it in an organist. We 
shall have it in the pew-opener next, nay, it may become efflorescent in 
a beadle, Just read this letter from a Church newspaper. It purports 
to be signed by the organist of a church in the West of England :— 





“Sir,—Easter is fast approaching, and the Benedictines of have 
promised to help us again, and are very anxious to make our service on that 
high festival the most devotional in all the West of England. One gentleman 
of the community offered us two seven-branched candlesticks, but our incum- 
bent declined them, as he did not see his way clear to the using of more than 
the two lights ordered by the Edwardine injunctions.” 


The incumbent seems to have had a glimmering of sense, or else a 
sense of the ludicrous, 


“We have magnificent vestments for the high festivals, and this week a 
violet set has been presented to us for penitential seasons. The full ritual has 
already so far gained favour that he would be a bold man who would attempt 
to extinguish our lights or to rob us of our vestments and other accessories. 
The services are also gradually making a profound impression on some of the 
neighbouring gentry.” 


We should not wonder. And if some of the neighbouring gentry 
know the bishop of the diocese, they might do worse than impart that 
profound impression. But here is the gem :— 


“ But we sadly want an organ. There is one on which we have our eye. It 
is nearly new, having been used only for a few months in a Methodist chapel 
—for which we trust it would not be much the worse after being well incensed 
and exorcised.” 

Ince'sed and exorcised, because some fellow Christians have listened 
for a few months to its music! We have a strong notion that this 
organist is making fun of his incumbent and the gentleman of the 
seven branches, and the rest of the green geese. If so, all right, except 
that his fun is dim. But if he be in earnest in his insolent folly, we 
hereby authorize any active young Methodist to incense and exorcise 
him—if he can find the fellow. For as of course this was a begging 
letter, we withold the advertisement. 


——— 


WHERE THE MUSICIANS COME FROM. 

In an article thus headed, the New York Times says :— 

* Where doinstrumental musicians come from, putting aside those gaining their 
livelihood by tuition alone, and excluding entirely choristers and professional vocal- 
ists? From a pretty careful study we have come to the conclusion that in New 
York at least fifty-five per cent. ara Germans. Of this, thirty-five per cent. 
are probably from North Germany, and te remainder from South Germany. 
The other forty-five per cent. is made up nearly as follows: French, thirteen ; 
Italians, seven; Poles, five; Belgians, five ; Norwegians, four; Hollanders, 
three ; English and Irish, four ; Americans, two; Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
unknown nationalities, about two per cent. ‘The paucity of Amer:cans is a 
notable fact in regular orchestras. and by an orchestra we mean that proper 
blending of stringed and wind instruments. Some twenty years ago, this small 
percentage was even less. This minimum only holds good, however, rather for 
mixed orchestras: when you come to hand-music (all wind-instruments) 
he is found in fair proportion. Our glorious republicans revel in brass. The 
cornet and bugle he delights in. Perhaps the reason why he adopts wind- 
instruments is because, with far less labour and study, he can make a deal of 
sound. Wewould not for a moment have it supposed that we would damn with 
faint praise an American mus'cal community. Many of them are of the most 
distinguished merit. As violinists, bass-players, pianists, and as directors and 
leaders, the public, native and foreign, have learned to appreciate their intrinsie 
talent. We have no hesitation in advancing the dictum that, in musical art, 
we are quite on a par with England, and if classical music does not universally 
receive all the attention it should in the United States, the more recent schools 
of art are better understood, and even more carefully interpreted. How many 
regular instrumentalists have we ? We should place the figures at something 
like five thousand. The musical profession accepts precisely, 2,318 persons, 
as regularly accredited in New York, Brooklyn and Hoboken, with a supple- 
mentary body of about 1,800 to be drawn upon when any emergency occurs. 
This additional force is composed of persons who unite other callings with 
that of music; they might be called the musical landwehr, But there is more 
than this, Some 1,200 are to be found, ambulent bands, peripatetic troupes, 
isolated people ; here to day, away to-morrow, unknown to the general body of 
musicians to be classed among the irregulars, the Bashi-bazooks of the musi- 
cal force. If Oliver Wendell Holmes’ idea of all the world making a distinct 
sound at the same moment, so as to call the attention of the moon was possible 
New York, Brooklyn and Hoboken might acquire a certain sonorous pro- 
minence.” 
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REVIEWS. 


Our young friends will welcome the “Young Friends’ ” quadrille, by Dan. 
Godfrey (Chappell & Co.), not only on account of the name which makes it 
peculiarly theirs, but also for its familiar tunes, and the capital coloured title- 
page, setting forth moving incidents connected with ever-te-be-honoured 
nursery stories. Here we see, drawn with no slight humour, Humpty Dumpty 
perched on his wall, ruefully gazing at the distance between himself and the 
ground. Here, too, are Little Boy Blue sallying forth horn in hand ; Little 
Bo-Peep with her shepherd's crook; Jack and Jill going up the hill they are 
to descend so inconveniently fast; the musical Old Lady of Banbury Cross, 
and that other Qld Lady who lived in a shoe, cum multis aliis. | What more 
can youthful heart desire in a title-page ? and when we say that the quad- 
rille contains all the melodies associated with the veracious history of the fore- 
going personages, we say enough to make it familiar to every nursery 
piano. Messrs. Chappell & Co. have also put forth a companion to the above, 
entitled the ‘Old Friends’” quadrille, Mr. Dan. Godfrey being again the 
adapter. This, too, has a title-page worth all the money. Enclosed in a 
border of holly and mistletoe, old friends hob-a-nob together talking of past 
times we may be assured, and of achievements not to be imitated now, which 
conferred distinction on their youthful days. Bless their o'd hearts! long may 
they live to hob-a-nob at Christmas time, and take their steaming punch from 
such pretty little descendants as the girl in our picture, who dutifully hands 
great-grandpapa his glass. The melodies upon which Mr. Godfrey's choice 
has fallen are familiar, their arrangement is easy, and, so far, no reason exists 
why at every gathering of our old friends they should not foot it to their own 
quadrille. The ‘‘ National Nursery Rhymes” quadrille (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 
by J. W. Elliott, has a title-page which rivals in humour that spoken of above. 
Its contents, as may be inferred, are also similar to those of the “ Young 
Friends,” though, in this case, all the melodies come from the volume referred 
to in our last week’s impression, and are, therefore, new. But if new, they 
are good; a more admirable set for dancing purposes having rarely challenged 
notice. The Christmas number of Chappell’s Musical Magazine (Chappell & 
Co.) contains a selection of popular dance-music by writers of eminence in 
their department. Mr. Dar. Godfrey leads off with a new set of quadrilles, 
‘* The Borderers,” founded, of course, upon Scottish melodies. The ** Young 
Friends’ ” quadrille follows (there is no title-page here, young people) ; suc- 
ceeded by D’Albert’s “ Nelly Gray ” quadrilles ; Dan. Godfrey's ‘* Christine ” 
waltz; Labitzky’s “Morning Star ” waltz; Strauss’ “ Morgentlitter ” waltz ; 
the “ Barbe-Bleue” polka-mazurka; the Barbe- Bleue” galop; and D’Albert’s 
“ Etoile du Nord” polka-mazurka. The price of the whole is—one shilling ! 
Can further recommendation be needed ? 

From recently published music for the piano we take first a “Selection from 
Martha,” by Emile Berger (Brewer & Co.) which contains most of the favourite 
pieces in Flotow’s opera. The arrangement is, on the whole, well done 
and keeps in view the requirements of moderate players; reasons which will 
help a general liking for the German baron’s music to make Mr. Berger's 
arrangement popular. The title-page contains a poorly executed representation 
of the spinning-wheel scene Such things had better be omitted altogether if 
they cannot be turned out well. A transcription for piano of the Homanza 
alla pastorale from Handel's violin sonata ir. A, by D. Brocca (W. Czerny), 
will have a hearty reception from the great master’s admirers. Not one in a 
thousand, perhaps, knows a note of the sonata from which this movement is 
taken ; it comes to them, therefore, as a new thing presented by an old hand. 
The arranger bas done his part in good taste, that is, with fitting reverence to 
the original ; and he deserves thanks for placing ose of Handel’s most grace- 
ful movements within easy reach. We may mention that the picce is one of a 
very valuable and interesting series of revivals published by Mr Czerny. From 
Handel to Liebich is a “ far cry,” but two compositions by the modern writer 
next demand attention. The first, entitled ‘ Fairy Bells” (Chappell & Co ) con- 
sists of a theme in G flat major, which after being enunciated, is conventionally 
treated by means of »bundant arpeggios and scale passages. ‘The effect is un- 
doubtedly brilliant enough to attract those whose preference is for such a style 
of music. Herr Liebich terms his second compos.tion “ Gipsy Revels, morceau 
characteristique” (Chappell & Co.), and not without good reason, its style being 
sufficiently well marked. Our nomadic friends are presumed to indulge in 
strains as wild as their own lives; and the conventional idea of gipsy music is 
faithfully reflected in the piece before us. It undoubtedly warrants approval 
as a cleverly written and striking thing. 

Occupying a place by itself is a ‘Concerto for the Welsh harp, with 
orchestral accompaniments by Handel” (R. Cocks & Co ), a work written, 
80 it is stated, for Powell, a famous player on the triple-stringed harp, whom 
Handel grestly admired. ‘The concerto is unquestionably interesting, as must 
be every little known composition by such a man; but whether Mr. Brinley 
Richards, in his capacity of resuscitator and editor, has done Handel any 
particular service is very doubtful. Scarcely a single new phrase occurs from 
beginning to end of the work; but instead thereof we have the most 
hackneyed progressions and sequences characteristic of the time when they 
were written. ‘The “ orchestral accompaniments ” are for atrioof strings, and, as 
the harp part can be played on the piano, Powell's concerto may yet take its 
place among chamber music. We observe that the “concerto,” and not his 
edition of it, has been dedicated by Mr. Richards to Lady Llanover, besides 
wlich, there is a great deal too much made in a note of the illustrious and 





noble personages before whom the work was performed in July last. Handel, 
who was greater than all those illustrious and noble personages put 
together, needs no patronage even for his Welsh harp concerto. ; 

A brief notice of two or three ballads must close our present review. 
“Hope on” (Davison & Co.), words and music by Mr. and Mrs. St. Leger, is 
strictly a ballad in regard to simplicity of its melody and accompaniments, 
though the words have nothing in common with that form of poetic effusion. 
The composition, as a whole, presents no occasion for criticism, beyond the 
remark that it is a respectable piece of work. “The Old Willow Tree 
(Davison & Co.) by S. J. St. Leger, is as unpretending as ‘‘ Hope On’ but of 
far greater interest, While homely in style and sentiment there is an expres- 
sion about it which must please. Of course, the ‘‘old willow tree” is a trystin 
place, whither now goes a disconsolate lover to sigh and weep. “Ask not’ 
(Davison & Co.) written and com by Mr. and Mrs. St Leger, is another 
plaint, the cause of grief being ‘‘a home made desolate,” by agencies not stated. 
There is a good deal of feeling in the melody. 


CoLocxz.—A most interesting relic of Beethoven was published on 
the occasion of the centenary of his birth. It is the bill of his first 
appearance here, and belongs to a native of the place. ‘I'he Kélnische 
Zeitung has printed it, with all its peculiarities of style and orthography. 
Ilere is an English version “as close as the difference of the two 
idioms will allow :— 

Avertissement, 


To-day dato the 26 Martii 1778, in the Hall of the Musical Academy, 

in the Sterngasse, the Court-tenorist Brrrnoven of the Elector 
of Cologne will have the honour of introducing two of his scholars, 
namely : Mdlle. Averdone, Court-altist, and his little son, aged six. The for- 
mer will have the honour of waiting on the public with various beautiful airs, 
and the latter with various pianoforte concertos and trios, in which, he flatters 
himself he shall afford perfect pleasure to all his high patrons, since both have 
enjoyed the privilege of having appeared before the whole Court to its great 
amusement. To commence at 5 o'clock in the evening. Ladies and gentle- 
men non-subscribers pay a florin.. Tickets are to be procured at the above- 
mentioned Hall of the Musical Academy, and also of Herr Claren, on the 
Bach im Mihlenstein. 
It will perhaps strike any one inclined to be critical that the Court- 
tenorist, Beethoven, makes out his “little son” as six years old in March, 
1778. Were this correct, the celebrated Ludwig would not have first 
seen the light of day in the year of grace 1770, but in 1772. We must 
be permitted to assume, without sinning against good nature, that it 
was a father’s natural vanity which represented the little virtuoso as 
two years younger than he really was, 


Tue “ People’s Concerts” at Boston Music Hall(U.S.) have proved more 
successful than their most sanguine friends had anticipated. At the 
last concert over one thousand people were unable to obtain admission, 
and nearly four thousand listened to a fine programme of vocal and 
instrumental music, rendered by good artists, at an admission fee of 


fifteen cents! That is the true method of educating the people, musi- 
cally, and the managers of these concerts may be sure that they are 
doing much more for musical progress than those who give concerts at 
admission prices above the reach of the masses. 


os 





The statues in the squares can be seen for nothing, when there's no fog. 

On Sundays the Gallery of Illustration isadevotional place. The Rev, T. 
German Revd (he's no more German than you are Freneh) preaches, and 
the organ is played by the junior deacon, the Rev. Cornelius Grain. It is 
(by permission of the Bishop of London and the Lord Chamberlain) now 
used as a Chapel of Ease to St. James's, where the Christy Mis:ivnaries 
address overflowing congregations during the week days. 

On Saturdays, between twelve and three, the stage door of Drury Lane is 
much . frequented by the loungers in London. The clown walks out in 
ordinary every-day costume at this hour, It is not generally known. He 
usually lies down in front of the doorway and allows Mr, Chatterton to 
tumble over him. No extra charge, 

The Crystal Palace has a serious pantomime, in keep'ng with the religious 
solemnities which inaugurated the opening of the Sydenham temple, 

Mr. E. T. Smith is (in time) to be made a Minor Canon of St. Paul's. 
The Rev, E. P. Liddon, we bel eve, does not object to the appointment, 

Talking of ecclesiastical matters, the ceremony of granting the annual 
licence to Canterbury Hall by the Archbishop of Canterbury will be as im- 
posing as ever. 

Lord Sydnev, in his official costume as Chamberlain, will review the 
entire corps de ballet of London in Leicester Square. Due notice will be 
given. 

There is a new piece being played at the St. James's Theatre, called 
Bombastes Furioso, It is not from the Frerch. It is supposed to have some 
political meaning, no other reason having been assigned for its producti 

A Court Theatres to be opened in Sloane Street. We have not heard 
which court it isin, There wil! soon be an oppositi tablish t entitled 
the Alley Theatre, with perfurmances in the vulgar tongue. 

Mr. Chatterton, of Drury Lane (quoting Sheridan to his purpose): “ Here 
is the picture—Beverley’s picture,""—Rivals, Act iv. Sc. 3. 
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W AIFS. 
Herr Adolphe Sjoden, the Swedish harpist, has left England for a 
tour through Portugal and Spain, and will also pay a visit to Madeira, 
A Milwaukee musician ate thirty-eight ears of green corn two days 
previous to his funeral. 
Carlotta Patti has lost greatly by spurious tickets at Rio Janeiro. 
Seven hundred dollars worth were taken on one evening. 


Mr. Gilmore’s t International Jubilee will be postponed for a year. 
It will not be chlrtiken until there is peace in io ' 

Wilkie Collins’s Man and Wife draws well at Aiken’s Museum, 
Chicago. 

Several American papers announce that Madame Anna Bishop is 
writing her memoirs. 

The Lyceum was to be closed last night, for a full rehearsal of Signor 
Bottesini’s new opera, Ali Baba, which is to be produced next Saturday. 

Madame Seebach, according to a local paper, was a failure at Chicago. 
So much the worse for Chicago. 

Dr. W. 8 of Leeds is in town, making arrangements with com- 
posers for his new serial. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, we are happy to hear, is recovering from an 
indisposition which has confined him to the house for some days. 

Mr. Vernon Rigby may soon be expected to return to active service. 
He was made prisoner by a cold some weeks ago, 

They toll a bell in Winchester, Indiana, as a signal for the inhabitants 
to take their quinine. These belong to a sect of Shakers. 

Mr. Edward Murray is engaged at Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad 
Concerts. 

“ Pompey”—said a gentleman to his servant—‘‘I did not know 
until to-day that you were whipped last week.”  Didn’t you, 
massa,” replied Pompey. “ I—I knowed it jist de time it occurred.” 

A German who went to hear Nilsson says he does not like her because 
she is 80 tall and slim, He wants a singer who looks like a “ fedder bed 
mit a string tied around der middle.” 

A musician in Elkhart advertises to give instructions in music “ from 
first principles to thoroughbore.” An interview between the teacher 
and proof-reader has probably taken place ere this. 

Theodore ‘Thomas and company cleared seven thousand dollars in 
six nights at Chicago. The papers were all most enthusiastic about 
him and his orchestra. 

‘To give an idea of the complimentary expressions indulged in by some 
gentlemen of the American press, we may mention that one writer calls 
the editor of an evening paper a “liar,” and a “‘ fool.” 

We are informed that M. Gounod has just completed a Saltarella 
for orchestra, which he has dedicated to Mr. Cusins, conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

We hear that Colonel Richards, the new editor of the Morning 
Advertiser, has appointed a new musical and dramatic critic. Is he a 
militaire, or a poet ?—or is he simply a connoisseur ? 

Mdlle. Calisto being ill on Thursday evening, Mdlle. Colombo 
undertook her part in L’#lisir d’ Amore at the Italian Opera Buffa. 
Report speaks highly of her talent. 

A French papor says the success of the Prussians is due to the fact 
that their military bands play selections from the “ music of the future.” 
The French troops could stand the needle-gun, but Wagner’s music was 
too much for them. 

Dr. Spark, of Leeds, announces a new musical serial, entitled The 
Practical Choir Master, to be issued quarterly, and to consist of anthems 
and other sacred pieces, for general and special occasions, and chiefly of 
an easy character, Messrs. Benedict, Henry Smart, G. A. Macfarren, 
John F, Barnett, and J. L. Hatton, Drs, Robert P. Stewart, Henry 
Hiles, and other doctors, are secured for early contributions. 

The poet Tupper has addressed a slobbering and aff-cted “copy of 
verses” to Prince Frederick Charles, congratulating him on the 
humanity of the German troops before Metz. The Prince—though 


seeing through the impertinent irony of the “poetry "—with a philo-. 


sophy more than proverbial, has not resented the insult. Meeting 
irony with irony, he absolutely thanked the poet for his “ verses.” 

A new singing association has just been formed in Boston (U.S.), called the 
* Catholic Choral Society.” It already numbers many good vocalists, 
and promises to become a powerful ally to already existing societies. A 
few years ago Boston had only the Handel and Haydn Society. It 
now has, besides that famous (and somewhat old-fogy) concern, the 
Boston Chorus, Boston Choral Union, Cecilian-Verein, Chelsea Choral 
Society, and Catholic Choral Society. All these organizations serve to 
pone rig monopoly, and assist in promoting the cause of music in 





Signor Brignoli, the tenor, has recently married a Scotch-American 
lady—Miss Isabel M‘Culloch. He has also, says tne Toronto Evening 
Express (U. 8.), ‘composed a march, which representsin musical phrases 
the progress of a regiment making a forced march to the succour of a 
besieged city.” After which he may compose himself to sleep. 


A musical symphony * * *, like a play, is made to be * * * at a 
sitting, in which it differs, however epic its scope, * * * from a poem. 
Israel seems to have-sprung from Handel’s * * * like Pallas from the 
brain of Jove. The superiority of Handel over Haydn in “ Let there be 
light” is as incontestible as the Scriptural “ And there was” over 
Milton’s “ And light was over all.” * * * «Then round about,” &c, 
(Mendelssohn—S¢. Paul—« He that shall endure”). To man God's, 
&c. (See note on back), * * * A Mapmay. 

Mr. Richards held an inquest at Stoke Newington, on Wednesday 
touching the death of Mr. Edwin Bawtree, aged 34 years. Mrs. Clara 
Bawtree, 7, High Street, Stoke Newington, said deceased was her 
husband. He was a professional organist, and the committee of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society had requested him to perform at Exeter Hall 
on Friday week last. At half-past four o’clock in the afternoon he 
retired to his bedroom for the purpose of dressing for the Exeter 
Hall concert. At half-past five, noticing that he did not come 
down stairs, she sent her little daughter up to tell him that tea was 
ready. In a few minutes the little girl came down and said, “Papa 
is calling out, he cannot get out of the room. Witness then went up- 
stairs, and found that the door was lucked, and the key broken in it. 
Witness then called out to her husband, “Open the window and get 
out that way.” The window opened on toaskylight. Ina few moments 
she heard a smash of glass, and a heavy fall. She ran downstairs, and 
she found her husband lying upon the floor of the room underneath the 
skylight. He was quite insensible, and his head was covered with blood, 
She at once sent fora doctor, Dr. Jackson said that the deceased died 
on Saturday from a fracture of the skull, sustained by a fall. He had 
fallen 13 feet. Thé jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 


“ Almaviva” writing in the London Figaro about first night perform- 
ances says :— 

‘If managers will produce pieces before they are ready and consent to dis- 
pense with the proper amount of rehearsals, they must take the consequences. 
When money is taken at the doors, it is taken to see a show supposed to be 
complete. If it is not fit to be seen or criticized then money is unfairly 
demanded. Mr Byron and others think that critics should be invited some 
nights after the play is produced. The public think otherwise, and is determined 
to get the very earliest intelligence of everything, be it a new play or a rising 
in Fernando Po. ‘To put the critic, or notice writer, or reporter or reviewer or 
whatever you choose to call him, behind the public, would merely have the 
effect of causing the public to pay for a week of bad rehearsals. To put the 
critic on a level with the public, and to allow him to tell the truth about “first 
nights” will eventually persuade managers that rehearsals are absolutely neces- 
sary, and that unrehearsed plays will suffer. The thing isso easily done. 
Look at the Prince of Wales’s! I never have yet seen a new play produced 
at this theatre which was not carefully rehearsed, and as fit to be seen on the 
first night as on the hundred and first. Indeed, far better; for all true artists 
act best when they are nerved to the attack. Is it not a universal rule in life, 
that men put forth their best strength when that strength will be most useful 
tothem. ‘There are exceptions to every rule; but actors act best to appre- 
ciative, critical, and intelligent audiences.” 

The following (which we copy from the V. Y. Weekly) is Mr. Henry 
Carter’s idea of ‘‘ How to Listen to a Fugue” :— 

“Tf you wish to understand a fague listen closely to the first twenty notes 
or so. They are given out distinctly, one at a time, and will be constantly 
repeated throughout the piece. After the first twenty notes a duet commences, 
in which the upper or lower part must repeat the melody already given. After 
the duet comes a trio, with the same first melody in the highest or lowest set 
of notes. When the trio is finished, a quartet begins, and then, as before, you 
will find the first melody or subject uppermost or in the lowest part. From 
this point the fight thickens, and the melody, in contending with the other 
parts, is often broken into fragments. An attentive ear, however, will discover 
that the mutilated melody is constantly struggling to make itseli important, 
and that it will always succeed in asserting its claim to prominence in. some part of 
the turmoil. Before the close of the composition, when point and counterpoint, 
fugue and double fugue, fugue in the fifth and fugue in the octave, have all 
contended for mastery, be sure you will see confusion conquered, and your old 
friend the first subject, triumphantly vaunting himself the unmolested con- 
queror. The reason the people dislike fugues is, that they expect the melody 
always in the upper part and seldom find it. In Bach's fugues do not look 
for contrasts of light and shade, for quiet sentimental effects, for dramatic 
power. They have a character of their own, a healthy vigour and manliness, 
as well as being full to the core of intellectual strength. They may be com- 
pared more fitly to huge sublime rocks than to sweet violets and the charming 
forget-me-nots. Listening attentively to fugues, opens the vision to a vast 
field of musical beauty, and he who does not understand them loses the grandest 
and most sublime effects music can produce.” 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Sampson Low & Co.—“ The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer.” 

Ropert Cocxs & Co.—‘A Wedding March,” by W. II. Callcott; ‘ Mother's 
Song,” by W. F. Taylor. 

Novetio, Ewer & Co.—The Octavo Edition of Operas, ‘f Fra Diavolo.” 
Natalia Macfarren, 


__Bdbertisements, 


THE VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


Edited by 














STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phlegm and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867).—277, Oxford Street, London. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections ot 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


HAMLET. 
“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 
MR. BAN TLEY. 
Price 4s. 








AA 


**In a song entitled ‘O Wine! come drive away the sadness,’ we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Z/amlet, produced Jast year at Covent 
Garden. It is an Anglicized version of the drinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excel- 
ent effect by Mr. Santley. Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be familiar from the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work.”—North British Mail. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIX SONGS, 
WiTH GERMAN WORDS, 
The English Translation and Music by 


AMY COYNE, 


Price 4s. each. 


“ Miss Amy Coyne'’s German Soncs.—It may be a relief to many of our musical 
readers, tired of the eternal ‘Watch on the Khine,’ from the sad scenes which the 
famous German war-song recalls, to turn to acharming set of lieder typical of the 
Jove chansons which have now so sad an interest attached to them, sung, as they are 
throughout Vaterland, by fair mourners whose loved ones have found a last home in 

The six songs before us have that one rare quality which the poet longed 
for: appropriately sung, these compositions are low 


* As zephyr, telling secrets to his rose; 


while the poems are of so lyrical a nature that they at once recommend themselves to 
anyone who (to continue the quotation) can say— 


‘for with my mind I listen, 
And when the leaves of sound are shed upon it, 
If there's no seed, remembrance grows not there.’ 


Miss Amy Coyne, a daughter of the late Mr. Stirling Coyne, is the composer of 
these sweet Heder; and she has also translated from the German the felicitous words 
with which the music so well harmonizes. Six in number, their titles are—* Fare- 
well for Ever,’ ‘ Fidelity,’ ‘Parted,’ ‘The Request,’ ‘The Voice of Spring,’ and 
* Evening Sounds,’ which last has a delightful Mendelssohnian ring about it. Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, are the publishers of these exquisite 
songs, and also of Miss Amy Coyne’s latest composition, ‘ Maddalena,’ a sparkling 
serenade which we had the pleasure of noticing favourably when it was first sung by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and which fully sustains the rising reputation of the talented 
young composer."—Penny Jliustrated Paper. 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








IN THE PRESS, 


Paradise 


AND 


THE PERI 


CANTATA, 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNET 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVA 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


Lord of Lorne 
Lancers. 


DAN. GODFREY, 


BANDMASTER, GRENADIER GUARDS. 


A New Set of Lancers on Scotch Airs, beauti- 
fully illustrated (by T. W. Lee) with an 
authentic 


PORTRAIT: OF 
“THE MARQUESS OF LORNE.” 


PRICE 4s. 








Lord of Lorne 
Galop. 


A New Portrait of the Marquess oF Lorve, from 
a Photograph by Messrs. Evtiotr & Fry, is pub- 
lished on the title-page of DAN. GODFREY’S 
LORD or LORNE GALOP. 


PRICE 3s. 








New Olassical Juvenile Work. 
CARL REINECKE’S 


JUVENILE ALBUM 


A Collection of Thirty Original Easy Pieces, ar 
ranged in a Progressive Form for Young Per- 
formers on the Pianoforte. 


IN TWO BOOKS, 4s. EACH. 
-- LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0,, 50, New Bond St. 











SYDNEY SMITH g 


FOUR 


Hew Pieces, 








I Puritani. 
GRAND FANTASIA ON BELLINI’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Arcadia. 
SCENE A LA WATTEAVU. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Sérénade de Gounod. 


TRANSCRIPTION. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Sweet Sounds. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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THE “ROYAL” EDITION OF OPERAS, 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
WITH ITALIAN AND ENGLISH WORDS. 


In the most complete form ever published. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Associated with JOSIAH PITTMAN. 


In volumes, Super-Royal 8vo, price Half-a-Crown each ; also elegantly bound in crimson cloth, gilt lettered, 
and gilt edges, ‘4s. each. 








Mozart’s DON GIOVANNI. Ready. 


BeEETHOVEN’s FIDELIO. Ready. 


January 1. Frorow’s MARTA. 
15. Verpi's IL TROVATORE. 


9 


Rossini’s IL BARBIERE. Ready. 
Betuini’s LA SONNAMBULA- Ready. 


In the Press :— 


February 1. *Gounop’s FAUST. 


» 15. Donizerr’s LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


And to be continued at Fortnightly intervals, in the year 1871, by a selection from the following Operas :— 


BeLuinis NORMA. 
Mozart’s FIGARO. 
Verpr’s LA TRAVIATA. 


Donizetti's LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Auser’s MASANIELLO. 

Mozart’s IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
VerDi’s RIGOLETTO. 
MeyerBEER's DINORAH. 

Weser’s DER FREISCHUTZ, 
Auser’s FRA DIAVOLO. 
Gounop’s MIREILLE. 

Donizetti's LA FAVORITA. 
MEYERBEERS LES HUGUENOTS. 
Verpis UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 
Donizetti's L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 
Rossini’s LA GAZZA LADRA. 
Mozart’s-COSI FAN TUTTI. 





Harevy’s LA JUIVE. 
*MeYeRBEER'S L’AFRICAINE. 
Donizettr’s LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 


Auper’s LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 


SELLINI'S I PURITANI. 

Verpr’s MACBETH. 

Donizett’s DON PASQUALE. 
Avuser’s LE DOMINO NOIR. 

Rossini’s GUILLAUME TELL. 
MEYERBEER’S ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
Herotp’s ZAMPA. 

Boretpieu’s LA DAME BLANCHE. 
Wacner’s FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
*Gounop’s MOCK DOCTOR. 

*BaLre’s BOHEMIAN GIRL, . 
*Benepict’s LILY OF KILLARNEY. 
Orrenbaco’s LA GRANDE DUCHESSE. 


&e., &e., &e. 


* These Operas by arrangement with Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co, 





BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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